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Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The data shown here are preliminary and subject to revision. 

Export figures for the following countries include reexports: Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Cuba, Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Uganda, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The following countries include as reexports only foreign merchan- 
dise previously cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, Egypt, 
Iraq, Israel, and in general, continental European countries. 


Import figures represent general imports for the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, 
Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

Imports for consumption are shown for the following countries: 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and in general 
continental European countries. 

In most instances, data are derived from trade returns of the re- 
spective countries; in a few cases they have been taken from United 
Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics’ and from The International 
Monetary Fund “International Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
1949 1950 1951 Annual ! 2 
Country *: 4 oe 
First Second Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First oe Febru- aes s 
quarter quartet quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter January ary March 1949 1950 
Exports (f, 0. b 
North America 
Canada 4 665. 2 773.3 728. 6 777.7 597.3 719. 2 727.4 865. 6 274.4 225. 0 2, 944.7 2, 909. 5 
Costa Rica. 10.4 9.4 5.1 6.6 12.5 8.4 9.0 4.8 : 31.4 34.7 
Cuba ‘ ‘ 137.3 143. 6 194.4 102. 5 124.2 165.9 204.7 - 78.3 
Dominican Republi 20. 6 27.5 11.5 14.2 20. 6 27.6 19.9 15.4 73.7 83.5 
Guatemala 5 14.9 15.5 10. 4 11.1 21.2 14.7 13.2 ae ‘im 51.9 
Haiti 9.9 7.8 6.8 10.8 12.1 8.0 7.6 10.9 6.1 631.0 638.5 
Honduras 7 4.3 1.9 6.1 1.9 4.6 6. 2 § 20.9 
Jamaica ’ 13.8 7.2 9.2 13.0 i 45.7 
Mexico 116.5 120. 1 93.4 107. 2 &3. 1 86.8 139.9 157.6 J 437. 2 467.4 
Panama, Republic of 3.3 3. 6 3.9 3.8 2.3 2.7 2. 6 ‘ 14.6 
Salvador, Fl 29.9 13.3 5.8 7.2 32.8 5.2 5.6 a ; 55.0 |_... j 
United States ® 3, 337.7 3, 375. 6 2, 695. 2 2, 642. 6 2, 365. 8 2, 509. 6 2,451.1 2, 946. 9 3, 329.1 | 12, 051. 1 10, 273.3 
South America | 
Argentina 4_* 283.9 226.9 231.7 364. 6 378. 1 386. 2 382. 5 1, 107. 1 : 
Brazil 4 216.5 224.8 320. 2 328.9 242. 6 249. 6 433. 1 1, 090. 3 
Chile : 78. 4 97.3 60.3 72. 4 62.4 64.8 66.9 308. 3 : 
Colombia * 73.5 75.9 88. 0 99.7 92.5 61.1 132. 3 337.0 . 
Ecuador "2 4.8 6.6 7.5 5.9 6.9 11.5 14.5 13.4 a 24.8 46.3 
Peru 33.9 35. 1 3.6 42.0) 34.6 ‘ . 2 154.5 b ilo, Sa 
Uruguay ‘-. 52.4 39. 4 63 36.4 36.5 65. 7 61.4 ‘ 191.7 
Venezuela 222. 7 240.0 264. 4 272.3 65. 1 281.0 295. 3 : 999. 4 | ae 
Europe: | 
Austria 74.5 83.9 3.1 69.9 58.1 69.0 74.8 102.8 301.3 304.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg 166.4 490. 4 441.2 356. 2 401.6 77.1 335. 6 524.0 J 180. 4 ee 1, 754. 2 1, 638.3 
Cyprus "6 7.4 a 7.9 7.4 6.3 6.5 Sf 9 eee 2 ‘ 30.0 PS 
Czechoslovakia 181.9 219.3 177.5 227.5 164.7 188. 3 184.9 aE = 806. 2 oe 
Denmark ale aan 160). 2 175.8 176. 4 159. 4 144.1 151.2 171.9 196.0 | 67.7 | iat 671.9 | 663. 2 
Finland !7 15 78. 5 94.0 125. 5 100. 6 56.8 84.0 113.3 4 Seas 36.0 31.8 | 398. 6 354. 0 
France 1% J 685. 6 737.7 653. 5 637.7 674.5 697.8 686. 5 1, 005. 7 | EES Ses WKY 2 2, 714.5 3, 064. 6 
Germany, Federal  Re- | 
public. 356. 4 421.9 515. 5 688. 4 | : : 1, 980. 6 
Greece : 31.6 33. 1 11.3 39.0 24.1 14.6 12.1 39.5 | aecioe wittied oa 114.9 90. 3 
Iceland 10.8 12.4 7.9 9.3 7.7 | 5.8 5.0 12.1 | 4.0 S47 40.5 30. 6 
Ireland ° 53. 4 57.7 58. 6 51.6 41.1 | 43. 6 53.4 64.7 | 13. 2 14.2 221.4 202. 7 
Italy 5_. 290. 0 282. 3 275. 6 262. 2 262. 8 277.7 301.7 356. 4 | ‘i = - 1,110.1 1, 198. 6 
Malta ° s 1.3 1.0 7 .9 1.6 : : sraaptoatn 3.8 cteiatinieiee 
Netherlands ° 322. 9 320. 8 344.8 323. 2 297.2 314.1 360. 0 442.8 140.1 Fan R 1, 311.6 1,414.2 
Norway ° 2 114.9 111.0 91.7 78.4 91.4 89.1 99. 6 110.1 36.8 ‘ada 396. 1 390. 2 
Portugal ____- 30.4 38.8 43.9 43.0 35. 2 36. 5 48.8 63.9 = 157.0 184. 5 
Spain 110.5 103. 5 74.7 95.8 96. 5 108. 7 82.7 117.0 steal 384. 404.9 
Sweden ° , 244.9 289. 3 300. 6 305. 4 228. 9 260. 5 274.7 334.1 | : 99. 87.2 » 1, 139.9 1, 103.1 
Switzerland 2! 188. 6 192. 6 199. 5 223. 0 185. 4 195. 9 231.9 294.1 | 246. 2 | 75.4 83.0 87.8 803. 7 907.3 
as ; 62.7 55. 9 35. 5 93. 7 60. 4 46. 4 45.8 110.9 |__.. oie 247.8 263. 4 
- United Kingdom °® sencct a aene 1, 803. 0 1, 753. 1 1, 363. 1 1, 494. 0 1, 472.8 1, 583. 5 1, 763.9 1,718.4 624. 4 512.9 581. 2 6, 834. 3 6, 314. 1 
Asia: | 
Ceylon 2__. 73.1 76.1 80. 4 63.9 62. 6 72.3 87.6 __* 5 eee" Re _| oi 293. 5 328. 2 
Hong Kong 5 2 122.0 125. 5 154.9 126.3 116.9 131.7 183. 1 <a 528.7 650. 2 
India *__ ee 313.0 284.9 305.8 328. 3 310.7 208. 1 266. 1 351.8 124.7 . 1, 231.9 1, 136. 7 
Indochina 25. _ - 20. 2 18.5 15.9 13. 1 16.0 13.8 21.6 <i ea <¥ 67.6 74.0 
Indonesia 2% 27 d 118.4 132. 7 135. 7 121.3 " re ee Se 226.4 * ae sii * 508. 2 yaa 
Tran 28 29_ | 211.8 120.4 120. 4 135.3 158. 9 A SEE Bel ee Se mee: Ps SSS ee OS See | Ak er 
Traq 9. _ . 6.5 6.6 8.6 20. 4 16.3 10. 2 12.9 1 eee Sie ee ena e te 
| ie 20. 7 9.0 3.6 6.5 16.7 OD teweineccublcasdhabccaecdaad RR iegtbiskcasecce 39.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1949 1950 1951 Annual ! 2 
Country . - - 
First Second Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First : Febru- c . 
quartet quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter January ary March 1949 1950 
Imports *'— Continued 
Africa—C ontinued 
Sierra Leone 7 5.1 6.0 . 5.4 . i 
Southern Rhodesia ' 48. () 52.0 56. 1 44.3 37.0 38.9 44.7 44.3 200. 5 164.8 
Tanganyika ’ 24.7 27.6 28. 3 21.2 7.4 16.5 19.9 101.8 53.8 
Tunisia cs 34.9 38. 1 31.4 34.6 10.9 40.4 31.1 139. 0 nies ¢ 
Uganda ? 12.4 11.3 12.7 10. 6 11.8 | 9.2 9.6 47.0 : 
Union of South Africa 5 345.0 358. 9 318. 1 172.6 161.6 198. 0 240.9 260. 2 97.9 1, 194.6 860. 6 
Zanzibar cai 3.8 1.4 2.9 2.0 2.5 2.1 2.7 2.8 10. 2 10.1 
| Figures shown in these columns not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures 26 Excluding the free territory of Rhio (Riow) with the exception of exported tin, tin 
because of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries. ore, and bauxite. 
2 Except as indicated values are for the calendar year. * Excluding parcel-post, passenger’s effects, gold, and silver. 
: : Excluding gold 2 Year beginning Mar. 21, 1949. 
‘ Excludin : Sn ; eae 2° Includes exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and Société Mahié Iran. 
y g monetary gold and silver. . ; : s ee 
odin os . =e ” Excluding gold bullion, specie, and pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 
Excluding gold bullion and specie. 4 - 4 , id 4 J 
6 Fiseal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated 31 Excluding bullion, specie, ship’s stores, and bunkers, including parcel post. 
‘ 7 Including bullion and specie. ; Be, region ya trade only; including trade on Government account; excluding bullion, 
* Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. specie and ship’s stores. oe i , 
s ’ Excluding ion { ie 33 Including ship’s stores; excluding specie. 
Excluding bullion and specie. . , RY a. : s 
Re 2 : ori a vs . 3 Excluding stores of British and Egyptian armies, exports of camels by land routes, 
Beginning July 1950, data include Mutual Defense Assistance shipments valued as Eras: caneages pte, yee neni selliieaiare ill aaliaiaeianie 
7 oe dies age A = eter ~ a oe including gold, ship’s stores and aircraft stores. 
i follows July, $47 million; August, $21 million; September, $31 million; October $52 38 Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
million; November, $54 million; December, $76 million; January 1951, $52 million; Feb- % Excluding specie and currency notes, parcel post, and overland, but including ship’s 
ruary, $95 million; March, $97 million. stores and bullion. 
'' Including monetary gold and silver. 7 Including ship’s store, bullion and specie. 
{ 12 Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. * Excluding specie amounting to $60,000. Fiscal year ended August 31, of year stated. 
7 '§ Including specie, not reported January 1949-July 1950. Including ship’s store, bullion, specie, and currency notes. 
4 Excluding gold and silver Excluding specie, gold bar, and ship’s stores. 
'S Including gold and silver. 41 Generally c. i. f. The following countries report imports f. 0. b.: Canada, Cuba, 
6 Excluding specie. Dominican Republic, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, 
1 Including gold. Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, and the United States. 
7 is Excluding reparations. | : #2 Excluding coins, charges for coinage and paper money. 
() 8 Eastern Germany not included in 1950 figures. 43 Beginning July 1949 E. R. P. imports are included in monthly and annual total. 
2» Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise but excludes products of 4 Including parcel post. 
{ fisheries (including whale oil) exported directly from the fishing grounds. 45 Excluding the free territory of Rhio (Riow). 
21 Excluding monetary gold and silver and gold for bank transactions and industrial © Including imports by special franchise. : ‘ 
9 purposes. *’ Imports for home consumption, excluding stores of British and Egyptian armies and 
2 2 Excluding bullion and specie; including parcel post and ship’s stores. parcel post (except tobacco) from Egypt; but including gold, ship’s stores, and aircraft 
3 Including Government-sponsored cargoes. stores. 
* Sea-borne trade only. Excluding bullion and specie. ** Excluding specie and currency notes, parcel post and overland trade. 
5 Including gold, silver, and bullion. Fiscal year ended August 31 of year stated. 
M hl U : I 
/ ted Stat d 
ont y nite ates oreign raae 

é Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of In ternational Trade 

) 

The statistical data on United States with the exception of supplies destined to 000,000 on an annual basis, and a few coun- 

: trade, derived from figures compiled by the United States Armed Forces abroad for their tries having smaller trade, are shown 

) 

+ Bureau of the Census, show total trade, dis- own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied separately. Generally, the countries that are 
tribution of trade by areas and leading areas through United States Armed Forces, less important in the trade are covered in 
countries, and trade in principal commodi- Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- continent and area totals but are not shown 

3. 3 ties. They include revisions issued through ments, ECA and other aid and relief ship- separately. 

47 March 1951. Beginning July 1950, export ments are included as well as commercial ex- Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
figures by area and country are not total ports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. received in the United States Customs area. 

4.2 exports but exports exclusive of those items The two general types—cash-purchase, or Values are those reported at foreign port of 

~ r designated for omission from country commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 

6.8 figures by security regulations effective as not available separately. transportation, and other charges incident 

2.2 of that date. These are referred to in foot- Distribution of exports by areas and coun- to arrival in the United States. General im- 

ace notes = ee ee by end tries is generally according to country of ports represent eae wee es _ 

“ data for preceding periods have not been ultimate destination; classification is by mediately upon arrival into merchandising 

3 adjusted to exclude exports of items trans- country of consignment if destination is not or consumption channels plus commodities 

1.7 ferred to the “special category” class. Com- k y I mh d dited to th entered into bonded customs warehouses for 

8.8 modity figures include “special category” DOWN. SMPCrvec GOCGs are Croce Ww we storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 

ns i 4 

+ items in all periods shown, except as noted country in which the products are mined, chandise entered immediately upon arrival 

8 9 on the machinery and chemical items. grown, or manufactured. Countries with into merchandising or consumption channels 

The export figures cover all merchandise which average exports in the recent periods plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
a5. 0 shipped from the United States Customs area amounted to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,- warehouses for consumption. 

nz. & 

50.4 

10.7 UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 

1951 1950 1951 January-March 

59. 0 Item . ws 2 SaaS ae AS Boe 

52. 5 1a ee _ — as Septem- ? . | Novem- | Decem- | ,,...... | ~Febru- . . 

50). 6 March March April May August ber October | ber ber January ary 1950 | 1951 

56. 2 a | | aes —- wd 
i q | | 
11 VALUE 
Exports, including reexports ! 2 
thous. of dol__/|1, 280, 478 860, 481 803, 181 828, 770 761, 580 910, 900 905, 713 976, 702 |1, 064, 531 972, 876 (1,075, 712 }2, 365,814 | 3, 329, 067 
Exports, United States merchandise ! 2 } 

, thous. of dol__|1, 261, 373 850, 725 793, 160 816, 954 750, 496 897, 834 | 893, 383 965, 276 |1, 050,980 | 957,853 |1, 060, 466 [2, 338,647 | 3, 279, 691 
190. 7 General imports do 1, 099, 619 664, 976 585, 143 659, 124 820, 120 861, 282 922,443 | 853,144 | 866,092 (1,022,077 | 906, 960 1, 888, 660 | 3, 028, 656 
610.8 Imports for consumption do 1, 033, 994 659, 824 573, 565 653, 997 818, 406 827, 991 914, 521 842, 346 | 857,311 |1, 016, 795 906, 443 11, 872,874 | 2, 957, 232 

| | | | 

INDEXES 

10.4 Exports, United States merchandise | 
Value 1936-38 = 100 517 349 325 335 308 368 367 396 | 431 | 393 | 435 320 449 
74.8 Unit value do 205 176 175 173 179 | 184 188 189 195 | 197 | 202 177 202 
Quantity do 7 252 198 186 193 | 172 200 | 195 | 209 | 221 | 199 | 215 181 | 222 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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South America do 
Europe do 
Asia do 
Oceania do 
Africa do 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (incl 
dor 


American Republics, total 


Mexico 


Central American Republics 


Honduras 


Newfoundland and Labra- 


thous. of dol 


Panama, Republic of 


Cuba 

Argentina 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 
Peru... 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Netherlands Antilles 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 

Spain 

Finland 

Yugoslavia 

Soviet Bloc 5 
U.8.8.R 
Poland 
Czechoslovakia 


total 


thous. 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


_.do 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 


Iran 
Israel and Palestine 
Saudi Arabia 
Far East, total 
China 
India 
Pakistan 
Hong Kong 
Japan. . 
Korea 
Indonesia 


Philippines, Republic 


Siam (Thailand) 
Taiwan 
Australia 

New Zealand 


AFRICA 
Algeria 
French Morocco 


thous 


of 


thous. 


Western French Africa, total ¢ 


Belgian Congo 
Egypt 
Liberia 


Western British ‘Africa, total? 


Union of South Africa 


Sterling area countries ° 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America 

Europe 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


thous. of dol 


do 
do 
do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1951 
March 
4 
302 
167 


231, 962 
161, 731 
173, 657 
7, 754 
192, 765 
18, 312 
, 114 


49, 196 
19, 063 
9, 780 
16, 260 
6, 953 


w 
57 
te 





NEN NNN! 


PPPNE 
x 
7 


6, 753 
19, 


160, 857 


190, 603 
128, 920 


959 


252, 233 
193, 877 








UNIT 








March April 
322 280) 
143 123 
UNITED STAT 
148, 312 164, 506 
124, 588 Lil, 223 
107, 707 106, 239 
282, 970 259, 892 
156, 255 118, 721 
12, 473 13, 068 
8.177 9, 532 
148, 307 
214, 502 
38, S25 
ss ROS 
1, 583 
16, 571 
33, 813 
11, 509 
2, 409 | 
22, 753 
6, 697 
17, 277 
5. O10 
2, 428 
36, 104 
11,479 
277, 763 254, 667 
55 9, 452 
23, 116 
4, 404 
20, O74 
6, TUS 
4 9, 961 
s1. 39, 504 
22, 04 20, 879 
5, 687 7, 823 
3, 727 3, 699 
10, 187 7, 183 
10, O87 9, SRR 
5, 768 5, 837 
54. O48 18%. 693 
4, 380 2. 676 
2, 270 2,377 
1, 942 3, 831 
2 158 1, 664 
s7 292 
350 4105 
1, 184 S19 
21, 034 17, 702 
4, 550 3, 143 
&, 023 6, 827 
4, 436 3, 097 
141, 025 108, 250 
4, 323 S38 
34, 477 14, 746 
1, 895 3, 353 
13, 499 8, 150 
29, 865 28, 009 
4,353 1, 978 
6, 770 7, 591 
23, SSO 23, 807 
2, 026 1, 738 
2, 651 2, OO1 
10, 453 10, 436 
1, 190 2, 331 
1, 841 1, 468 
2, 491 1, 654 
2, 453 1, O88 
3. 765 3, 382 
1, 703 2, 766 
549 398 
735 1, 066 
9, 187 11, 816 
140, 246 115, 155 
150, 194 132, 396 | 
112, 355 $1, 820 
131, 863 119, 552 
98, 243 82, GSO 





October 


STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1950 
May August | ™ — 
x19 399 404 
226 247 257 
141 162 157 
‘ES TRADE BY COUNTRIES 
191, 369 159, 158 179, 853 
109, 267 115, 213 141, 857 
106, 756 108, 999 124, 143 
240, 199 185, 910 247, 575 
141, 015 113, 630 121, 499 
10, 552 9, 405 2, 284 
29, 612 23, 446 26, 375 
191, 302 159, 154 179, 835 
205, 962 214, 298 254, 457 
36, 712 40, S80 47, 992 
27, 193 18, 373 23, 037 
2, 323 1, 806 2. 607 
14, 226 7, 923 10, O84 
$1, 301 41,116 53, 143 
11, 818 11. 600 10, 506 
1, 317 771 2, 197 
22. O75 33, 693 39, 404 
6,112 4,785 4, 235 
23, 612 17, 004 18, 621 
6, 313 5, 285 7, 549 
2, 313 1, 954 2, 309 
30, 285 30, 507 34, 923 
4, 404 4, 727 5, 357 
234, 906 175, 172 242, 668 
10, 196 3, 211 6. 660 
23, 146 16, 456 0, 697 
4,825 3, 568 3, 964 
25, 818 14, 332 24, S90 
38, 222 25, 852 $2, 699 
8, 379 4,455 3,716 
34, 357 18, 876 23, 224 
24, 804 12, 513 15, 883 
6,714 5, 297 6, 639 
3, 270 3, 09S 1, 992 
6, 450 6, 501 10, 108 
9, 556 10, 121 2, 222 
», S21 3, 436 3, 169 
29, 267 $1, 581 9, 538 
2, 649 2, 726 3, 191 
2, 262 1, 182 O49 
3, 298 7, 467 2, 876 
2, 537 2, 394 812 
77 25 3 
i78 607 551 
1, 388 1, 588 164 
18, 523 17, 361 20, 697 
2, 563 2, 971 2, 823 
7, 288 6, 818 10, 543 
3, 054 2, 113 2, 043 
127, 222 102, 238 109, 917 
599 8, O48 1, 004 
8, SO4 11, 033 10, O89 
2», 669 SAY 1, 402 
6, 716 11, 107 8, 220 
35, 820 31, 103 45, 225 
4, 022 164 60 
8, 148 4, 001 6, 468 
22, 463 16, 500 17, 004 
1, 641 2, 443 2, 819 
2, 693 1, 072 1, 282 
6, 872 6, 631 8, 857 
3, O74 1, 9OS 3, 175 
1, 196 703 1, 212 
2, 263 1, 714 1, 598 
2, 139 790 2, 940 
3, 249 2, 892 1, 834 
3, 411 1, 680 2, 442 
481 325 5S 1 
973 787 1, 287 
12, 189 9, 803 9, 695 
101, 884 97, 027 117, 233 
167, 636 160, 407 179, 631 
95, 844 120, 162 98, 680 
125, 391 219, 824 215, 702 
04, 646 120, 785 136, 251 


AND 


200, 
122, 
113, 
240, 
111, 
Y, 
32, 


113, 


201, 
93, 
208, 


162, 


658 
641 
829 
726 


U7Oo 
148 


390 


, 643 
, 905 


513 
404 
413 
652 


OLS 


, 440 
. 113 


039 
707 
226 
969 


Continued 


Novem- 
ber 

i11 

271 

152 


AREAS 


196, 447 
133, 367 
141, 340 


248, 
129, 
14, 


I, 


226 
079 
717 


632 


, 430 


ia 


56, 185 


, 604 


380 


Dy ct 
ber 


he 
1-J 
i> oO 


m- 


118 


27 


“i 


902 
489 


|, 378 


201 


, 650 
, 839 
2, 108 


1951 


January 


196 
289 


171 


195, 717 
130, 037 
134, 230 
244, 429 
141, 773 
14, 230 
34, 514 





186, 856 
86, 53% 
162, 227 
166, 208 
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185, 995 
91, 230 
175, 538 
156, 750 


2, 348 


4, S87 
46, 374 
11, 970 

2, 348 
36, 902 | 

8, 963 
16, 972 

&, 003 
7, 84 
37, S80 

4. 730 


, 531 
6, 192 
24, S85 
4, 130 
29, 209 
32, 381 
8, 500 
28, 425 
, O86 
6, O58 
3, 134 
8, O65 
s, 256 
4,129 
41, 900 
4, 255 
1, 188 
10, 636 
405 


149 


os 
SP 3 , 
as 


thon 
= 
= 


184, 551 
116, 409 
236, 007 
180, 538 


Febru- 
ary 


442 


993 


285, 
10, 483 
oY 
“4, 272 
26, 104 
49, O70 
9, 330 
41,141 
18, 975 
6, O18 


1, 126 
1, 892 


2, 990 
4, 941 
6, OR5 
1, 297 
10, 866 


118, 967 


154, 072 
127, 442 
220, 152 


173, 819 


January 


1950 








396, S68 
340, 308 
299, 612 
782, YS3 
$25, 426 
36, 690 
83, 928 











403, 848 
290, 709 
436, OSY 
267,315 





M 


nh 
1951 
1S] 
2Y. 
16 
622, 200 
412, 625 
450, 484 
S61, 954 
$85, 049 
13, 879 
119, 992 





396, 


529, 2. 
372, 








708, 39. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
1951 1950 1951 January-March 
Item 
March March April May August — October | Novem- | Decem- | 5, nuary Febru- 1950 1951 
er ber ber ‘ ary 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
: Asia thous. of dol 216, 293 115, 572 120, 487 123, 071 142, 655 155, 770 206, 829 188, 783 178, 278 232, 970 171, 586 319, 737 620, 849 
- Oceania ado 0), 827 10, 053 19, 226 14, 987 16, 993 11, 847 10, 064 27, 137 22, 499 16, O12 15,319 48, 574 82, 158 
Africa do 66, S67 46, 698 2k 682 37, 550 9, 205 63, 371 39, 607 35, 396 55, 802 55, 589 44,570 122, 390 167, 025 
WESTERN HEMISPHERF 
Canada (incl, Newfoundland and Labra 
dot thous. of do] 190, 57 32, 251 167, 492 200, 839 186, 849 185, 985 184, 421 
American Republics, total do 363, 269 186, 672 206, 860 283, 515 246, 090 330, 511 
Mexico do 32, 936 21, 391 26, 577 27, 191 35, 126 31, 548 
Central American Republics. do 29, 372 13, 351 13, 750 7, 978 10, 500 24, 804 
Fl Salvador do 11,878 2,775 1, 932 534 1, 767 12, 128 
t Guatemala do 6, S88 4.158 4,010 2, 860 >, 666 8, 043 
+ Cuba do $3, 546 29, 650 36, 611 38, 238 18, 506 30, 822 
“ Dominican Republic do 3, 376 1, 737 3, 374 1,611 4, 802 5, 258 
+ Argentina do 34, 749 17, 686 15, 881 18, 13 13, 977 27.157 
4 Bolivia do 1, 570 1, 744 1,198 1, O42 3, 460 1, 476 6, 584 7, 467 
9 Brazil do 100, 668 45, 049 43, 655 45, 073 $2, 424 63, 077 85, 395 
iv Chik do 15, 400 10, 020 8,713 16, 248 15, 613 19, 521 15, 341 
ve Colombia do 27, 616 18, 736 15, 663 13, 301 38, 640 20, 605 35, 041 : 89, 659 
Peru do 3. 443 2 456 1. 979 3. 247 5, 0O1 5, 981 4, 369 9, 890 12, 138 
Uruguay do 33, 492 5, 297 579 3, 475 9, 157 15, 274 25, 989 25, 298 21, 741 84, 779 
Venezuela do 27, 002 28, 471 6, 950 23, 265 8 O72 24, 905 28, 834 26, 076 82, 400 81,912 
9] Netherlands Antilles do 14, 356 13, 565 12, 594 12, 056 15, 307 16, 753 17, 657 15, 522 34, 763 47, 535 
~~ EUROPE 
24 
wv ERP countries, total thous. of dol 187, 995 88, 505 73, 204 83,655 110, 471 123, 117 157, 413 154, 357 143, 269 165, 302 160, 763 239, 907 514, 061 
nd Belgium do 26), 286 10, 987 8, 501 11, 864 8, 196 10, 769 , 144 16, 829 17, 602 19, 530 19, 192 28, 650 65, 008 
¢ France do 31, 525 8, 070 6, 002 6, 542 12, 614 13, 894 2% 19, 390 21, 423 24, 789 24, 403 20,314 80, 718 
~ Germany do 18, 913 5, 367 6, O85 4,912 8, 678 11, 214 14, 755 18, 090 14, 586 51, 259 
24 Greece do 2, 789 1, 489 2,177 1, 795 924 556 1, 459 4, 416 6, 388 | 9, 762 
M4 Italy do 13, 590 9, 554 7, 334 | 5, 799 9, 412 10, 392 11, 945 13, 003 5 20, 228 | 39, 165 
e0 Netherlands do 11, 249 3, 750 3, 040 | 5, 820 7,316 12, 514 7,911 9, 465 9, 661 10, 846 | 
id Norway do 4,244 5, 347 3, 407 2, 656 4,510 3, 610 3,195 4, 043 5, 025 10, 776 | 
v7 Portugal do 1, 625 1,145 1,414 1, 101 1, 636 2, 658 3,177 2, 241 2,710 3, 727 
it ; Sweden do 6, 311 5, 268 3, 412 5, 912 4, 863 5, 774 ) 7, 928 10, 787 8, 852 20, 276 | 
a f * Switzerland do 12, 934 8, 383 6, 607 7,398 8.080 | 11.925 | 12, 386 11, 867 10,614 | 22,735 
“4 Turkey do 16, 324 5, 852 5, 248 4,158 4,783 4,791 9, 342 4, 704 7,010 17, 436 
559 United Kingdom do 37, 650 21,012 18, 286 24, 090 36, 429 31, 431 39, O68 32, 608 38, 606 56, 743 
Spain do 10, 840 4, 247 4,338 4,112 5, 603 3, 302 5, 332 5, 861 6. 896 9, 123 
Finland do 3, 795 3, 269 2, 194 2, 158 3, 201 3, 041 3, 016 3, 057 4 091 9, 026 
' | Yugoslavia do 1, 647 344 2, 127 1, 008 522 2, 285 27 3, 281 2,418 3, 469 
bi, Soviet Bloc do 5, 767 7, 643 6,174 7, 187 5, 515 9, 108 5, 602 5, 833 6,273 | 22, 405 
we U.S.S.R do 1, 338 3, 446 2, 827 3, 559 2. 182 6, 438 2, 130 1, 899 2. 153 10, 468 
is: Poland do 877 1, 020 1. 436 1, 283 1, 128 699 685 1, 306 1, O81 2,416 
4 Czechoslovakia do 3, 137 2, 898 1, 733 2, 262 1, 870 1,639 | = 1,967 2, 311 2, 752 8, 918 | 
m7 ASIA AND OCEANIA 
~4 Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
= , thous. of dol 18, 993 10, 438 9, 548 9, 573 11, 330 12, 515 20, 701 17, 710 15, 991 19, 394 12, 420 29, 505 50, 808 
: - Afghanistan do 2, 723 2, 739 907 1, 557 42 69 6, 732 2, 522 1, 529 3, O86 376 6, 267 6, 185 
ro Tran do 3, OYI 1, 441 890 | 9R6 1, 623 2, 562 4, 238 3, 700 1, 983 4, 346 3, 843 11, 157 
_ Kuwait do ) 647 2, 340 3, 866 3, 493 3, 005 3, 969 3, 094 3, 948 4, 516 3,449 &, 667 7,323 
a0 Saudi Arabia do 2. 046 2, 037 1, 934 1, 830 2, 336 1, 498 2, 748 1, 407 3, 076 2, 760 2, 5, 398 6, 992 
ong Far East, total do 231,802 | 109,333 | 124,917 | 124,327 143,535 | 150,311 186,850 | 192,813 | 180,082 | 224,303 | 167,475 | 321,369 623, 580 
4 British Malaya do 38, 989 16, 486 17, 588 21, 983 30, 227 24, 749 31, 282 39, 522 39, 189 54, 828 34, O89 55, 235 127, 906 
R04 Ceylon. do , 023 6, O80 5, 098 3, 974 5, 864 6, 655 7,377 8, 808 6, 212 10, 752 6, 685 11, 667 22, 459 
one China do 4,879 10, 182 9, 050 11,071 11, 746 14, 627 19, 639 13, 789 16, 305 12, 688 5, 700 25, 781 23, 266 
eRe India do 32, 454 22, 674 24, 181 16, 986 19, 553 27, 766 28, 753 25, 264 16, 852 31, 677 20, 489 60, 573 84, 621 
4 Pakistan do 5, O95 3, 704 2 464 3, 599 1, 780 2,116 4, 269 2, 426 3, 402 5, 098 6, 804 6, 404 16, 996 
746 Japan do 20, 101 11, 932 10, 065 17, 152 16, 744 18, 582 21, 641 19, 851 17, 617 17, 639 16, 650 31,018 54, 390 
é 09 } Indonesia do 25, 550 7,005 10, 357 7, O85 14, 976 13, 875 21, 801 20, 321 23, 281 33, 603 21, 307 78, 118 
= Philippines, Republic of do 29, 451 16, 27 19, 362 21, 589 20, 734 21, 248 26, 483 21, 547 19, 348 21, 606 45, 653 82, 344 
Siam (Thailand do 13, 469 2,379 4,511 5, O89 3, 703 7, 103 13, O86 10, 534 12, 068 16, 276 9, 245 38, 410 
Australia do 41,785 7, 574 10, 981 13, 148 9, 883 9, 590 5, 546 17, 099 19, 770 12, 250 38, 691 63, 492 
New Zealand do &, 682 2, 296 8, 189 1, 799 7, 001 1, 931 4, 461 9, 728 2, 643 3, 684 9,058 | 17, 941 
on AFRICA 
197 Belgian Congo thous. of dol 4, 099 2, 443 3, 142 5, 299 2, 393 4,404 3, 874 | 6, 782 | 4,002 | 4, 681 7,771 12, 782 
+4 Egypt do 291 10. 645 593 62 5, 965 235 | 355 | 3,268| 4,572 | 486 | 23. 636 5, 348 
135 Western British Africa, total 7 do 28, 161 9, 605 8, 273 10, 753 5, 965 2, 865 | 3, 030 | 12, 873 | 13, 765 11, 481 28, 715 53, 407 
q Union of South Africa do 15, 896 11, 822 8, 252 10, 850 12, 225 16, 645 11, 426 17, 670 14, 830 15, 611 27, 373 46, 337 
007 Sterling area countries § do 228,156 | 111,623 | 110,680 | 118,734 || 141,704 | 142,190 | 154,959 | 176, 711 | 169,805 | 200, 170 | 158,447 | 327, 625 586, 77: 
758 
105 
787 
748 UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ™ 
691 
002 
243 ECONOMIC CLASSES 
718 
838 Crude materials thous. of dol 173, 223 165, 065 145, 804 168, 158 175, 624 164, 332 173, 469 186, 824 146,860 | 173,870 430, 417 493, 953 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 311 296 261 302 315 295 311 335 263 312 257 | 295 
Unit value do 270 207 212 209 239 240 244 252 255 266 206 263 
Quantity do 115 143 123 144 132 123 128 133 103 117 125 | 112 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 122, 980 61, 020 62, 705 55, 020 60, 246 65, 980 72, 109 80, 147 79, 206 114, 190 191, 346 316, 376 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 1, 076 534 548 481] 527 577 631 701 693 999 558 922 
Unit value* do 209 196 186 191 190 195 195 197 198 203 196 203 
Quantity do 515 273 295 252 277 296 | 323 355 351 | 492 284 454 
Manufactured foodstuffs___thous. of dol 76, 218 46, OR1 51, 344 48, 247 16, 099 53, 174 53, 526 56, 971 56,976 | 59,106 135, 757 192, 300 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 543 328 366 343 399 378 381 406 406 421 322 456 
Unit value* do 190 150 148 5 172 176 166 | 164 | 179 | 184 151 185 
. Quantity do 285 215 247 254 233 214 229 248 227 228 213 247 
836 Semimanufactures thous. of dol 131, 405 91, 221 87, 494 90, 279 102, 968 97, 791 106,485 | 117,273 | 104,770 | 109,259] 256, 217 345, 434 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 304 211 202 209 238 226 246 271 | 242 253 198 266 
Unit value do 208 162 165 165 167 178 | 182 190 | 196 205 164 203 
<— Quantity do 146 130 123 27 | 142 127 | 135 | 143 124 | 123 121 | 131 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 757, 547 487, 338 445, 814 455, 249 426,116 502,896 | 512,106 559, 685 609,765 | 570,040 | 604,041 |1,324, 911 1, 931, 628 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 635 409 374 382 357 422 429 469 511 | 478 | 506 370 | 540 
Unit value do 198 177 175 174 175 180 184 186 192 192 195 179 195 
Quantity do 322 231 214 219 204 234 | 234 | 253 | 266 249 | 260 207 | 277 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total thous. of dol 
Meat products and edible fats 
fthous. of lb 
(thous. of dol 
Dairy products and eggs do 
Grains and preparations do 
Wheat, incl. wheat flour 
fthous. of bu 
(thous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables do 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oil 
seeds thous. of dol 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol 
linters 
{bales 
\thous. of dol 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 
Rubber manufactures, incl. synthetic 
rubber thous. of dol 
Textile and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric 
sthous. of sq. yd 
\thous. of dol. _-. 
Piece goods wholly or chiefly of 
synthetic fibers 
fthous. of sq. yd 
{thous. of dol 
fthous. of short tons 


Cotton, raw, excl 


Coal (thous. of dol 
Petroleum and products do 
Motor fuel andfthous. of bbls 
gasoline . \thous. of dol 
‘eating ojle /thous. of bbls 
Lubricating oil: ithous. of dol 


Iron and steel-mill products 
fthous. of short tons 
\thous. of dol 
Machinery, total thous. of dol 


Electrical "2 do 
Metal working " do 
Other industrial do 
Agricultural do 
Tractors and parts do 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of dol 

Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations thous. of dol 
Industrial chemicals and special- 


ties thous. of dol 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Crude materials thous. of dol 


Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 


Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 


Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 


Manufactured foodstuffs. ._thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity .....<. do 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total_ thous. of dol 
fthous. of pieces 
(thous. of dol 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oil- 
seeds fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol "5 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
fthous. of Ib 
ithous. of dol 


Hides and skins 


Cocoa or cacao beans 
Coffee 
Cane sugar 


Crude rubber 


See footnotes at end of table. 


311, 267 


1951 


March 


329, SS8Y 


11, 319 


85, 550 


79, 574 
27, 914 


21, 709 
11, 956 
3, 404 
31, 317 
56, 163 
1, 692 
9, 578 
1, 533 
23, 214 





16, 237 
2, 417 
12, 584 
31, 173 


, 869 
78, 746 


23, 799 


491 


292 
32 


te 
eS 


538, 646 
10, 728 


21, 663 
108, 602 
32, 914 
, 462 
152, 933 
768, 509 
40, 491 
141,015 
74, 245 


103, 427 
21, 258 


8, 020 
6, 729 








UNITED 


Ma 


rch 


685, 77 


111, 


596, 


19, 646 
59, 123 
16, 453 
21, 959 
183, 489 
200 

187 

155 
128, 576 
453 

423 

107 

80, 188 
254 

197 

129 
147,014 
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U. S. Exploration of Syrian 
Oil Reserves Invited 


The Syrian Minister has requested the as- 
sistance of the United States Government 
in advising private United States oil com- 
panies that their interest in oil exploration 
would be welcomed. The Syrian Minister 
stated that the present concessionaire, the 
Syrian Petroleum Co. (subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroluem Co.), was abandoning its work as 
of August 15, 1951, after which date the most 
favorable area in Syria would be available 
for competitive bidding. 

Special emphasis was placed on the suc- 
cessful gas wells which had been drilled near 
the Iraq border in an area stated to be geo- 
iogically a part of the richest oil section of 
the earth’s crust. 

It is suggested that interested parties com- 
municate with the Syrian Legation, 2215 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Water Distillation Plant 
Required by Gibraltar 


The City Council of Gibraltar is reported 
to be interested in water distillation plants 
to produce distilled water from sea water 
As a preliminary to purchasing such equip- 
ment, the Council wishes to receive for study 
purposes certain data on performance and 
efficiency of various types of plants, as fol- 
lows: (1) Output of plant per hours; (2) 
quantity of water required per hour for cool- 
ing purposes; (3) quantity of fuel consumed 
per hour; (4) how fuel is heated; (5) lubri- 
cants required; (6) quantity of hydrochloric 
acid requireds (7) number of men required 
daily to operate the plant (continuous op- 
eration); (8) number of hours plant nor- 
mally runs before cleaning is necessary; (9) 
time plant is inactive for cleaning purposes, 
et cetera; (10) process of cleaning; (11) 
amount of steam required; (12) Dimensions 
of station where similar plants are installed, 
i. e., length, width, and height of station. 

United States firms interested in supply- 
these data, with a view to possible business, 
are invited to write to the Secretary, City 
Council of Gibraltar, City Hall, Gibraltar. 


SFUSA Plans Fifth Postwar 
Business Trip to U. S. 


Representatives of the sFusa (Swiss 
Friends of the United States of America), a 
Swiss businessmen’s club, were expected to 
arrive in New York City on May 19 on the 
group’s fifth postwar business tour of the 
United States. 

Members of this year’s group include: 
H. Peter Martig, leader of the tour, who is 
connected with Hermes Ltd., Zurich, ex- 
porters of Swiss “Hermes” typewriters; Her- 
bert Stutz (tour escort), The American Ex- 
press Co. Inc., Interlaken; Franz Aschinger, 
financial editor of Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 
Zurich; Hans W. Britschgi, of Hans Hassler 
& Co. A. G., Aarau, wholesale trade in carpets 
and linoleum; Hans Diggelmann, and Otto 
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Frick, commercial director and director of 
A. G. vorm. Emil Vogel, Zurich, handling 
chemical products; Otto Haeberli, owner of 
O. Haeberli-Biihler, Schéftland, manufac- 
turer of working clothes and shirts; Wilhelm 


—_— 


es 


, WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


trade; Mrs. Claire Heuberger, Muri/Bern; 
Alwin Kiinzler, submanager of “The Federal” 
Insurance Co. Ltd., Zurich, marine and fire 
insurance; Paul Maier, engineer of Carl Maier 
& Co., Schaffhouse, manufacturer of elec- 


B. Heuberger, managing director of Ruefen- trical apparatus; Mrs. Elizabeth Maier, 
acht & Heuberger Ltd., Bern, textile retail 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and controls 
currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United States 
firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into cor- 
respondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in the 
occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 


ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Methods: 45. 
Aluminum (Sheet): 29. 
Bookbinding Materials: 17. Music Boxes: 24. 
Bridges: 3. Notions: 51. 
Buildings (Industrial and Commercial): Novelties: 44. 
41. Paints and Varnishes: 2. 
Cables (Electric): 6. Paper (Newsprint): 37. 
Chemical Plants: 47. Paper Products: 49. 
Chemicals: 44, 47. Pharmaceuticals and Drugs: 39, 44. 
Clothing and Accessories: 23. Radio and Television Equipment: 9. 
Cosmetics: 13. Rolling Stock: 3. 
Cotton (Raw): 38. Rubber Articles (Foam): 21. 
Cutlery: 8, 15, 25. Rugs: 31. 
Dairy Products: 49. Sales Organizations: 46. 
Department Store Merchandise: 45. Sanitary Articles: 37. 
Drawer Unit (Portable): 1. Smokers’ Items: 5. 
Ecclesiastical Goods: 14, 26. Sporting Goods: 50. 
Feathers and Down: 27. Station Wagons: 43. 
Fertilizers: 34, 36. Structural Work: 38. 
Fishing Nets: 18. Tartar (Crude): 10. 
Foodstuffs: 30, 32, 33, 49. Technical Information (Fiber Glass): 50. 
Gum Arabic: 4. Textiles: 49, 51. 
Hardware: 20. Tools: 12, 28, 48. 
Hotel Supplies: 42, 43. Tourist Industry: 42. 
Household Items: 1, 19. Toys: 22. 
Iron and Steel Sheets: 37. Tree Stands (Christmas): 11. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1. Yarns (Cotton): 40. 
Machinery and Equipment: 3, 7, 16, 44, 46, 
47, 48. 


Metal Products: 20. 
Minerals: 35. 





Schaffhouse; Miss Marianne Maizet, owner 








of Park-Hotel Bernerhof, Basel, hotel owner; 
Albert Meyer, owner of Zetthaus-Meyer, Zu- 
rich, retail trade in watches, jewelry, optics; 
Dr. Max Oetterli, lawyer, secretary of Swiss 
Bankers Association, Basel; Dr. Roger Perret, 
economist, foodstuffs; Jacob Schaufelberger, 
merchant, Spoerry & Schaufelberger A. G., 
Wald/Zurich, manufacturer of textiles; Hans 
Schmid, sales manager of Embru-Werke, 
Riti/Zurich, manufacturer of mattresses 
and steel furniture; Robert C. Stauffenegger, 
owner of R. C. Stauffenegger & Co., Wil/St. 
Gall, manufacturer of knitwear; Walter 
Straehl, owner of Friedrich Straehl & Co. 
A. G., Kreuzlingen, manufacturer of over- 
coats and sportswear; Emil Voellmy, mer- 
chant, CIBA A. G., Basel, chemical products; 
Werner Wymann, owner of Werner Wymann, 
Bern, manufacturer and importer of food- 
stuffs; Ernst Ziist, owner of Ziist zur Rose, 
Rheineck/St. Gall, manufacturer of ladies’ 
underwear. 

The purpose of this year’s tour is the study 
of modern management and personnel prob- 
lems in large United States enterprises. The 
1951 itinerary provides for visits by the entire 
group to New York, New Brunswick, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Endicott, Albany, Troy, Pittsfield, Boston, 
Hartford, and New Haven. The group will 
return to Switzerland on June 14, 1951. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the 
delegation c/o American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


More About Hydroelectric 
Project in Australia 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
been informed that the opening date of bids 
covering the manufacture, supply, delivery, 
and erection of a steel pipeline and associated 
works, and alternatively, the pen stock sys- 
tem complete comprising pipelines and asso- 
ciated works, for the Tully Falls hydroelectric 
project in North Queensland, has been post- 
poned from July 2 to September 3, 1951. 

Bids are also invited for the construction of 
a pressure shaft and tunnels, underground 
power house, access shaft, tailrace tunnel 
and associated works as an alternative to the 
works covered by Specification No. TF/5, 
pen stock and haulage, and Specification No. 
TF/6, tunnel and surge tank. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Chief 
Engineer, Department of the Co-ordinator- 
General of Public Works, corner Melbourne 
and Gray Streets, South Brisbane; the Qeens- 
land Government Liaison Officer, Room 121, 
82 Pitt Street, Sydney; and the Queensland 
Government Liaison Officer, 485 Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, from whom copies of plans 
and specifications are available. 

As stated in an earlier announcement 
(ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 12, 1951), 
quotations should be sent direct to the De- 
partment of the Co-Ordinator-General of 
Public Works, Box 185C, G. P. O., Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. It should be noted 
that the Australian Government does not 
guarantee to accept the lowest of any bid 
offered. 


Tangier Phone Company 
To Purchase Cable 


The telephone concessionary company, Tel- 
efonica de Tanger, S. A., is calling for bids to 
be received not later than June 21, 1951, 
3 p. m., for lead-covered cable with copper 
conductors of 6/10-millimeter diameter, with 
paper insulation, and lead-covered cable with 
enameled copper conductors, diameter 5/10- 
millimeter, with textile insulation. 

Offers should be accompanied by a com- 
plete collection of samples of the different 
types and dimensions of the cables, showing 
the characteristics of each, and the cables 
offered must correspond exactly with the 
samples submitted. If no samples can be 
submitted, a detailed description should be 
submitted, with drawings of the front part 
and transversal and longitudinal section of 
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the cables, mentioning the characteristics of 
each type (quality of inside and outside insu- 
lation, dimensions, alloy of the copper, etc.). 
Offers should be on ac. i. f. Tangier basis and 
include costs of packing and terms of deliv- 
ery. 

Bidders, upon submission of their bids, will 
deposit with the Telefonica 50,000 pesetas 
($1—52.40 pesetas) as guaranty, which will 
be forfeited in the event the firm receiving 
the bid fails to meet the delivery date. Re- 
funds will be made to bidders not awarded 
the contract within 5 days after a decision 
has been made. 

Further information, specifications, and 
qantities (in French) may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


German-Owned Assets 
For Sale in Italy 


The entire share portfolio of the German- 
owned firm Societa Anonima per il Commer- 
cio del Materiali Bosch, Milan, Italy, consist- 
ing of 2,000 shares at a nominal value of 
1,000 lire each (625 lire—US$1) is offered for 
sale, with the reserve price for the sale 
established at 250,000,000 lire. Bids, which 
must be unconditional and irrevocable, will 
be received until midnight, June 20, 1951, 
and must be submitted in double envelopes, 
both sealed with wax, addressed to the Min- 
istero del Tesoro, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
Rome, Italy. 

Each offer must be accompanied by a guar- 
anty deposit amounting to 12,500,000 lire in 
the form of an Italian Treasury receipt or of 
a bank guaranty issued by a “bank of 
national interest” or by the Banca d’Amer- 
ica e d'Italia. 

The firm is stated to have been estab- 
lished in 1922 and engaged in the manufac- 
ture and repair of all articles in the elec- 
trotechnical, precision mechanical, and 
special technical flelds. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Ministero del Tesoro, Ufficio Beni Alleati 
e Nemici, or the American Embassy, Rome, 
Italy. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—William Andrew Cormack (in- 
ventor and patentee), 22 Audley Court, Pin- 
ner, Middlesex, offers for manufacture under 
license in the United States metal or china 
coffee and tea pots and percolators with pat- 
ented nondrip spout, and portable drawer 
unit (under-bed type), made of metal or 
wood. Firm has British patents and pro- 
poses to apply for United States patents 
within the time limits allowed by Inter- 
national Convention. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Les Usines De Keyn Fréres S. 
A. (manufacturer), 27 rue aux Choux, Brus- 
sels, has available for export paint and var- 
nishes, in cases of 50 kg. net (80 dm3). In- 
spection may be made at factory in Brussels 
at buyer’s expense. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

3. Belgium—S. A. Ateliers Sainte-Barbe 
(exporter, manufacturer), 13, rue du Canal, 
Eisden, offers to export the following types 
of constructions: Rolling stock, mining 
equipment, bridges, structural work, and 
boilers. Inspection available at factory in 
Eisden by buyer’s representative and at 
buyer’s expense. All necessary shipping in- 
structions to be furnished by buyer. 

4. British East Africa—Ismail A. Haji (ex- 
port merchant), P. O. Box 696, Mombasa, 
Kenya, seeks United States market and agent 
for 20 tons of Tanganyika gum arabic, qual- 
ity and specifications given as F. A. Q, 
packed in double gunny bags, weighing about 
90 kilograms. Inspection available at Mom- 
basa by the General Superintendence Co. at 
seller’s expense. 





5. Canada—Gerard Berube (manufac. 
turer), St. Andre de Kamouraska, P. Q., de. 
sires to sell on the U. S. market best quality 
briar smoking pipes, heads made of imported 
briar and stems of yellow, white, or black 
plexiglass, quantity according to order, 
Samples will be shipped by Canadian firm 
f. o. b. shipping point, and invoiced, but 
credited if returned. Price quotation per 
dozen may be obtained from the Commercia] 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. England—John A. Grey (Captain) 
(merchant), c/o Constitutional Club, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, has available for export 50,000 
drums of electric cables. Description: 
Cable consists of four conductors, each con- 
taining seven copper cores insulated with 
rubber, which are wound around an inner 
core of artificial material. The outside of 
the cable is covered with a Buna or Neo- 
prene. Further information, including price 
quotation, and small sample of cable avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—H. E. B. Machine Tools Ltd. 
(distributing organization for French firm), 
79 Portland Place, London, W. 1, desires to 
export high-speed hydraulic copying lathes 
for shaft work and mold-making, tool room 
center lathes, and carbide tool and cutter 
grinders. [Illustrated literature obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Homeric Cutler Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Chambers Lane, Grimes- 
thorpe, Sheffield 4, wishes to export and 
seeks agent (in southern and western States, 
or company buying for own account) for 
cold forged scissors up to 6 inches in length, 
including small manicure sets, boxed scissor 
sets, and carded scissors. Illustrated leaflets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. France—Ateliers Relca (manufacturer), 
Rue Duche, Sury-le-Comtal, Loire, has avail- 
able for export monthly quantities of 500,000 
high-grade carbon-coated resistances for 
radio and television apparatus. Inspection 
available at the Laboratory of Physics of 
Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, France. It is 
suggested that labeling and packing instruc- 
tions be given when placing orders. 

10. France—R. Dupont & A. Durandeau 
(wholesaler and exporter), 69, Avenue Thiers, 
Bordeaux-Bastide, Gironde, offers on an out- 
right sale basis to United States consuming 
industries good-quality crude tartar (argols), 
10 to 25 metric tons per shipment, packed in 
bags (jute, cotton,et cetera) whose maximum 
weight should be indicated by importers. 
Specifications: 50-60-65 percent tartric acid 
(Goldenberg system 1907); 60—70—75—80-85 
percent (potassium bitartrate). Inspection 
available in Bordeaux, France, at expense of 
buyer. Correspondence in French preferred. 

11. Germany—Adami & Tillmann (manu- 
facturer), 101 Hauptstrasse, Sundern (Sauer- 
land), offers on an outright sale basis Christ- 
mas tree stands made from cast or pressed 
iron, green or gold bronze. Correspondence 
in German preferred. 

12. Germany—Heinrich Flottmann G.m.b.- 
H. (manufacturer), 92 Flottmannstr., Herne, 
offers on an outright sale basis compressors 
and compressor tools. Firm requests ap- 
propriate shipping instructions. Pictorial 
pamphlet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany — Gerdana — Kosmetik, Dr. 
Eugen Baumgart (manufacturer of cosmet- 
ics), 7 Geibelstrasse, Munich 27, Bavaria, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
“lemon-cream”’ cosmetics, made of pure bees- 
wax, lemon oil, and other oils and fats, all 
said to be completely absorbed by the skin. 
Weight per jar: 200 grams gross; 55 grams 
net. Shipped in cases containing 600 jars, 
which measure 85 cm. x 85 cm. x 40 cm. 
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Firm will furnish samples and price on re- 
quest. ; 

14. Germany—C. W. Heidecke & Cloes 
(manufacturer), 2-8 Krebsstr., Wuppertal— 
Barmen, offers on an outright sale basis 
ribbons and laces for church purposes. 

15. Germany—C. Jul. Herbertz (manufac- 
turer), 254 Beethovenstr., Solingen-Mersch- 
eid, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
scissors and shears for household and indus- 
trial purposes, 2,000 monthly. 

16. German y—Maschinenfabrik A.u.W. 
Heute (manufacturer), Schwelm/Westfalen, 
offers on an outright sale basis shoe-making 
machines, quantity unrestricted. Firm re- 
quests shipping instructions. 

17. Germany—Erich Jetschny (exporter, 
wholesaler), 3 Schoenhausenstrasse, Bremen, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
bookbinding materials, including calico, 
bookbinder linen, shirting, gauze, book-Cover 
cloth, and artificial leather, quantity as de- 
sired, by the yard. 

18. Germany—Heinz Kappel, Netzfabrika- 
tion (manufacturer), Altusried Kr. Kemp- 
ten/Allgaeu, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis every type and mesh of fishing net, 
made of United States cotton, Egyptian cot- 
ton, and perlon. Specifications: Ne 12/6 to 
20/36, 30/9 to 30/21, 50/6 to 150/6; and per- 
lon Ne 30/4 x 3. Illustrated literature, with 
price information, (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Erwin Koester (manufac- 
turer), 124 Koelner Str., Bergneustadt/Rhld., 
offers on an outright sale basis household 
articles, including automatic ringing egg 
timers, porcelain spouts, paring and cutting 
machines, and egg beaters. Illustrated liter- 
ature, with price information, obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Wilhelm Kordt & Co. 
(manufacturer), Plettenberg-Osterhammer, 
offers on an outright sale basis normal stud 
bolts, hexagonal nuts, and headless screws, 
quantity according to order. Picture card 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Korrekta-Werke G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Bad Wildungen, 
offers on an outright sale basis foam rubber 
articles, such as toys (dolls and animals), 
seats and slabs (pads), shoulder pads, bust 
pads, and powder puffs. Firm capable of 
filling orders up to $250,000 worth monthly. 
It would be appreciated if potential United 
States importers would furnish any special 
shipping requirements considered essential. 
Price information for all rubber items listed 
and representative samples, with exception 
of toys, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Georg Adam Mangold 
(manufacturer), 71-75 Langestrasse, Fuerth, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis metal 
mechanical toys, quantity to be arranged 
when orders are placed. Price list (in Ger- 
man) may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Karl Oelkrug, Strickwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 16 Muehlstrasse, 
Nuertingen, Wuerttemberg, seeks United 
States market and agent forwomen’s sweaters 
and jerkins, and women’s and men’s lumber- 
jackets. Monthly minimum quantity avail- 
able for export: 1,000 pieces of each article. 
Independant quality inspection available by 
& professional group (Fachgruppe) or the 
independent technical school (Technikum) 
at Reutlingen. Samples obtainable from 
German firm at any time. Complete ship- 
ping instructions desirable. 

24. Germany—Max Paetzold (manufac- 
turer), 3 Max Weberplatz, Munich 8, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis music bozes 
of ivory and porcelain. Photographs avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
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Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Hugo Sommer & Soehne 
(manufacturer, exporter), 206 Loehdor- 
ferstr., Solingen-Aufderhoehe, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for all kinds of scissors, 
quantity unrestricted. Firm requests ship- 
ing information as to classification, specifi- 
cation, and packing units. Illustrated leaflet 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Joseph Vorfeld (manufac- 
turer), 24 Busmannstr., Kevelaer/Rhild., 
offers on an outright sale bais religious goods, 
such as crosses, censers, and candlesticks. 

27. Germany—Westfaelische Bettfedern- 
fabrik A. Wermter K. G. (manufacturer), 
12a Penningskamp, Dortmund-Hoerde, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis bed feathers 
and downs, quantity according to orders. 

28. Germany—M. Weyersberg K. G. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 25 Kotten, Solingen, 
offers on an outright sale basis various types 
of tools, including double end spanners, 
straight ring spanners, and rim wrenches. 
Illustrated pamphlet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Georg Woelfel (exporter), 
66 Friedrich-Ebert-Strasse, Selb/Ofr., Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright sale basis sheet 
aluminum, 1 mm. and 0.35 mm. thick, semi- 
hard, 99 to 99.49 percent pure aluminum, 
quantity to be arranged and subject to ex- 
port permits. 

30. Netherlands—Bosman (wholesaler, ex- 
port merchant), 126-134 Coolhaven Z. Z., 
Rotterdam, offers on an outright sale basis 
first-class Gouda cheese (farm-made), 45 
percent fat content, natural color, flat, 
diameter approximately 14 inches, height 
approximately 414 to 5 inches, and paraf- 
fined; and Edam cheese (factory-made), 40 
percent fat content, red or yellow, round, 
diameter and height approximately 5% 
inches. Netherlands Government control of 
the fat content and quality of cheese is exer- 
cised through the Dairy Control Bureau and 
is compulsory for all producers of or dealers 
in dairy products. Any necessary shipping 
information will be appreciated. 

31. Norway—Roy Engelstad (manufac- 
turer), Ekraveien 8, Ra, Oslo, seeks United 
States market and agent for rugs, woven by 
hand and made with brown leather (sheep- 
skin), strips, color of borders’. varies. 
Quantity available for export: 100 rugs im- 
mediately, 100 rugs weekly. Specification of 
size: 1 x 2 meters. Official inspection not 
available in Norway. All rugs exported are 
inspected by shipper before shipment. 
Price quotation and sample rug available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Thailand—Bangkok Exporter Co. (ex- 
port merchant), 869 New Road, Bankok, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for whole 
grain and broken Siam rice from 100 metric 
tons to any quantity, subject to export 
license. Quality certificate will be certified 
by independent surveyors of Far East Super- 
intendence Co. Ltd. (Thailand Branch) if 
possible, at seller’s expense. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—Hottlet & Co. S. A. (im- 
porter, commission merchant, sales agent), 
430 Chaussée de Malines, Edegem, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for first quality 
canned goods of fruit, fish, vegetables, meat, 
shellfish, soup, and fruit juices, prices to be 
quoted c. i. f., port of arrival Antwerp. 

34. Ceylon—Moosajees, Ltd. (importer and 
distributor of fertilizers, forage, farm equip- 
ment, saddlery, harnesses, and foodstuffs; 
exporter of plumbago (graphite), fiber, and 
kapok), Alston Place, Colombo, requests di- 


rect purchase quotations for sulfate of am- 
monia, muriate of potash, phosphates, and 
other organic or inorganic fertilizers. 

35. Germany—“TropaG” Asbest und Eriz- 
import Oscar H. Ritter K, G. (importing dis- 
tributor), 7 Ballindamm, Hamburg, is in the 
market for small quantities of boron min- 
erals, to be packed in 100-pound jute bags. 

36. Guatemala—Keilhauer, Pagram & Cia. 
Ltda. (importing distributor), 20 Calle 
Oriente No. 22, Guatemala City, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency for superphos- 
phates, 18 to 20.5 percent and triple super- 
phosphates, 40 to 48 percent, to be packed in 
double jute sacks with double paper lining. 

37. Guatemala—Arturo Monsanto & Cia. 
(manufacturer’s agent, importing distrib- 
utor), Apartado Postal #380, 9a Avenida Sur 
#91, Guatemala City, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for standard quality 
newsprint paper, sanitary articles (lavatories, 
closets, and bathtubs), and galvanized cor- 
rugated iron and steel sheets. 


Agency Opportunities 


38. Denmark—Louis Fogh (shipper’s and 
manufacturer’s agent), Gammel Kongevej 
155, Copenhagen V, seeks sole representation 
in Scandinavia for large United States sup- 
plier of raw cotton, usual types and varieties, 
and quantities in accordance with United 
States export allocations. 

39. Iran—Jamil Salman and Co. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
selling agent), P, O. Box 431, Tehran, desires 
to represent as exclusive agent in Iran United 
States manufacturers of penicillin. 

40. Norway—H. C. Gluckstad (agent (deal- 
ing only in yarns) purchasing on behalf of 
Norwegian textile manufacturers), 17 Raad- 
husgaten, Oslo, wishes to act as sales agent 
in Norway for United States mills in position 
to supply cotton yarns. Specifications: 
counts, single, 8, 16, 20, 24, and 30; twofold 
(ply), 16, 20, 24, 30, 36, and 40 (“combed 
cotton” required for finer counts, such as 
#40); weaving yarns 100 percent on cones in 
gray, 2-pound cones packed individually in 
paper and placed in wooden crates (packing 
case to be about 100 kilograms); cones to be 
delivered in “loose tails.” Goods required 
to be the same as samples furnished. 


Foreign Visitors 


41. Australia—Colin Campbell Brewster, 
representing C. C. Brewster & Murray (archi- 
tects), 44 Bridge Street, Sydney, is interested 
in the erection of industrial and commercial 
buildings, and wishes to contact firms in the 
United States who intend erecting buildings 
in Australia. Due to arrive the latter part 
of June, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
United States address: c/o The Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
El Paso, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and any 
other cities where firms, who may build in 
Australia, are situated. 

42. British West Indies—John Bentley- 
Walls, representing San Souci Hotel, Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, is interested in developing 
Jamaica tourist industry, and in purchasing 
hotel supplies. Due to arrive May 15, via 
Miami, for an indefinite visit. United States 
address: 345 Mountain Avenue, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
New Orleans, Ridgewood (N. J.), Memphis, 
and Miami. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

43. British West Indies—Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Elkins, representing Jamaica Inn, 
Ocho Rios P. O., Jamaica, are interested in 
purchasing good used station wagons, hotel 
supplies and equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 15, via Tampa, for a visit of 3 
weeks. United States address: 6 East Ninety- 
second St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Algeria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


A flurry of strikes, caused by the substan- 
tial lag of wages behind prices occurred in 
Algeria during April. The cost of living con- 
tinued to rise with increases in telephone 
and telegraph charges, railway fares, and tire 
and automobile prices. Minimum wages for 
agricultural workers were fixed by the Gov- 
ernment, and minimum wages for nonagri- 
cultural workers increased. 

The market price for potatoes, an import- 
ant Algerian export (more than 90,000 tons 
exported in 1950) fell so low that it became 
uneconomical to dig potatoes and deliver 
them to market and wharves. Although the 
Algerian citrus season is almost at an end, 
the entry of Spanish citrus fruit into Prance 
again caused protests by Algerian citrus 
producers. 


AGRICULTURE 


Frost in various parts of the country caused 
some damage to growing crops—particularly 
grapes and cereals. The extent of the dam- 
age has not yet been ascertained, but is 
believed not to be very serious. Also high 
winds, a mild sirocco, and relatively light 
rainfall in April reduced prospects for above- 
average crops in 1951. 

Although the price of wine has been low, 
exportation has proceeded satisfactorily and 
6,748,750 hectoliters had been exported by 
April 1, as compared with 5,303,361 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. The new 
regulations of April 14, applying both to 
metropolitan France and Algeria, concerning 
the obligatory distillation of 2,000,000 hecto- 
liters of wine, were met with mixed reac- 
tions—producers in favor of it and merchants 
opposed to it. 

Exports of cereals in March exceeded 62,000 
metric tons, of which 16,082 tons of hard 
wheat went to metropolitan France and the 
rest, 46,216 tons of barley, was shipped to the 
following countries: 19,400 to the Nether- 
lands, 13,986 to England, 8,830 to France, 
and 4,000 to Israel. 

Shipments of live sheep in considerable 
numbers have begun. In April, 12,057 head 
was sent to Marseille. 

The difficulties being encountered by po- 
tato growers are similar to those the citrus 
producers faced earlier in the year. Pota- 
toes are bringing the producer only 8 to 10 
francs per kilogram, not enough to cover 
the cost of production. They are retailing 
locally for 25 francs per kilogram and, it is 
reported, for 85 francs per kilogram on the 
French market. Producers are asking for 
the suppression of the numerous taxes as- 
sessed on potatoes as well as substantial re- 
ductions in maritime railway freight charges. 
Digging and delivery of potatoes were sus- 
pended for 3 days in protest against the 
situation, but normal shipments were re- 
sumed thereafter. 

Record exports of Algerian citrus resulted 
from the 1950-51 crop—about 190,000 tons, 
of which 119,000 tons of oranges, had been 
exported by March 28. The reported un- 
limited entry into France of Spanish oranges, 
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beginning April 5, again drew strong protests 
from Algerian producers and merchants. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

Railway passenger fares increased, effec- 
tive April 15. The baggage rate increased 5 
percent, merchandise 15 percent, and taxes 
12 percent. The new base rates per kilometer 
are as follows: First class, 6.05 francs; second 
class, 4.44 francs; and third class, 2.96 francs. 

The rate for telegrams increased from 10 
to 12 francs per word and the rate for each 
local telephone call from 12 to 15 francs. 
The rate for long-distance calls was increased 
proportionately. 

Shipping charges continued to rise in line 
with the increasing shortage of bottoms. 
Shipping of potatoes to England is being de- 
layed because of lack of shipping facilities. 


LABOR 


Numerous work stoppages and short strikes 
and several strikes of longer duration de- 
veloped in April. The most serious was the 
22-day strike of the nationalized power com- 
pany, Electricité et Gaz d’Algérie (E. G. A.). 
The strike was finally settled after arbitra- 
tion by the Government General, guarantee- 
ing higher wages and agreeing to a certain 
procedure of arbitration. 

Other strikes occurred in the Kenadza 
coal mines in South Oran and in the na- 
tionalized aircraft repair shop in Algiers. 
The strikes remained unsettled at the end 
of April, as did the strike of the 467 miners 
at the iron-ore mines of Timezrit, who left 
work last December 21. The tenor of the 
strikes is economic rather than political, 
stemming from the reduced purchasing 
power of the workers in the wake of the 
substantial price increases which started last 
December. 

New minimum-wage scales were estab- 
lished for Algeria, effective April 17. Labor 
organizations had demanded 90 to 100 francs 
minimum wage per hour for all Algeria in the 
nonagricultural sector. However, the Gov- 
ernment General created by decree three dif- 
ferent minimum rates: 58, 64, and 67 francs 
per hour, respectively. The minimum wage 
rate for agricultural workers, which had 
hitherto not been established, and which the 
workers were demanding be fixed at 500 to 
520 francs per day, was fixed at 240, 274, and 
300 francs a day, respectively. The wide 
divergence between labor’s demands and the 
amount they received may provide a source 
for further demands for wage increases. 

In addition to the minimum wage being 
raised, wage increases of 10 to 22 percent 
were granted to Chamber of Commerce em- 
ployees and to workers of several other in- 
dustrial categories. The Ronda chemical 
plant strike, lasting 82 days, was finally set- 
tled, and 10 percent salary increases were 
granted. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 


A 4-year 5-percent bond issue is being 
floated by the Algerian Government General. 
This and a subsequent issue later in the 
year are expected to yield 4,500,000,000 
francs.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, ALGIERS, 
Apr. 30, 1951. 











Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS EXEMPTED FROM 
EXPORT LICENSE 


Certain products have been exempted from 
the requirement of license for export from 
Algeria by a notice to exporters published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria of March 
27, 1951. 

The products benefiting from this ex- 
emption are the following: Certain food- 
stuffs—fish, crustaceans, eggs, fresh and 
dried vegetables and preparations, fruits and 
preparations, canned meat, condiments and 
spices, alcoholic beverages, and candy; cer- 
tain fodder—straw and plants and parts; 
certain minerals and earths—barytes, sili- 
ceous earths, clay, and chalk; essential oils, 
not “deterpened”’; deterpened essences; dis- 
tilled waters; perfumes; Morocco leather 
goods; coopers’ wares; cabinetmakers’ wares; 
cork; basketry wares; book and graphic-art 
manufactures; wool or hair fabrics; rugs; 
hats; costume jewelry; pipes, assembled or 
not. 


CARPETS AND RuGS: STANDARDIZATION 
REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Regulations governing the standardiza- 
tion of carpets and rugs, knotstitched by 
hand and made in Algeria were modified by 
an order of January 4, 1951, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria of January 9. 

Carpets and rugs for exportation must 
conform to certain regulations as to manu- 
facture, quality, marking, and official stamp- 
ing. The Algerian Office and the Service of 
Handicrafts are charged with controlling the 
requirements for the export of carpets and 
rugs by fixing a guaranty label on them. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ProtTocot SIGNED WITH DENMARK 


A recently signed protocol extended the 
Austro-Danish trade agreement of November 
29, 1948, to February 22, 1952, according to 
the Austrian Chamber of Commerce publi- 
cation Internacionale Wirtschaft of April 
27, 1951. 

This protocol provides for Danish deliver- 
ies in the amount of 37,000,000 Danish 
crowns ($5,180,000) in exchange for Austrian 
exports totaling 31,000,000 Danish crowns 
($4,340,000). The Danish export surplus of 
6,000,000 Danish crowns ($840,000) is to cover 
Danish tourists’ expenditures in Austria. 

Liberalization lists drawn up by the two 
Governments are to be fully applied to the 
trade between Austria and Denmark. Aus- 
tria’s principal exports to Denmark will be 
pig iron, iron and metal products, magnesite, 
machinery and apparatus, men’s underwear, 
ready-to-wear clothes, hat bodies and hats, 
and paper goods. The commodities Austria 
is to receive from Denmark will consist prin- 
cipally of farm products, canned fish, casein, 
cryolite, industrial fats and oils, insulin and 
other pharmaceuticals, machinery and appa- 
ratus, and iron and metal products. 
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[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
December 13, 1948, p. 12, and May 20, 1950, 
p. 11 for announcements of the agreement 
and a protocol. | 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH NORWAY 


The Austro-Norwegian trade agreement 
of November 27, 1948, which was to expire 
on December 31, 1950, has been extended 
for another year, by a protocol of April 9, 
1951, according to the Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce publication Internationale Wirt- 
schaft of April 27. 

This protocol provides for a commodity 
exchange amounting to about 20,000,000 
Norwegian crowns ($2,800,000) in each direc- 
tion during the current year. Trade ar- 
rangements under this agreement are based 
on the OEEC-sponsored program for liberali- 
gation of trade between participating coun- 
tries. 

Among the items Austria is to import from 
Norway are canned fish and other fish prod- 
ucts, skins, urea, and other nitrogen prod- 
ucts, auxiliary materials for the textile and 
tanning industries, transmission belts, and 
various ferro-alloys. 

Principal goods to be imported by Norway 
from Austria are oak veneer, hemp yarn, 
various fabrics and other textiles, magnesite, 
glassware, rolled steel, various machinery, 
and instruments. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
20, 1950, p. 15, for announcement of agree- 
ment. | 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950 


Foreign market developments in 1950 had 
a salutary effect upon the Belgian Congo 
economy. Increased world commodity prices 
stimulated production and resulted in ex- 
panded levels of economic activity in the 
colony. Over-all production and the volume 
and value of total exports reached inprec- 
edented high levels. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural production potential of 
the Congo continued to rise in 1950, and final 
figures were expected to show record produc- 
tion of palm oil and kernels, rubber, cocoa, 
and timber. Coffee production was expected 
to be on a level with production in 1949. 
Seed-cotton production, however, was about 
2,700 tons below the 1949 harvest. A few 
native coffee, cotton, and fishing cooperatives 
were organized in 1950, which were expected 
to help increase the crop production for local 
consumption and export. 

Favorable weather conditions in the colony 
benefited agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion. A prolonged dry season in Ruanda- 
Urundi, however, resulted in another of the 
recurrent food crises in that territory. 


INDUSTRY 


Incomplete returns indicate that capital 
investment in new and existing enterprises 
in the Belgian Congo in 1950 exceeded similar 
investment in 1949. In addition to the new 
power plants under construction or planned 
by existing institutions for construction in 
the near future, two large corporations were 
formed in 1950 to undertake the construction 
of hydroelectric installations to serve the 
cities of Leopoldville and Stanleyville. 

New industrial enterprises, which began 
operating during the year, included plants 
for the manufacture of jute bags, margarine 
and soap, bottles and glassware, and veneer 
and plywood. Production in manufacturing 
industries tended to expand as the year 
progressed and an increasing portion of the 
native market for such consumer goods as 
blankets, yard goods, beer, and soap was 
supplied by Congo industries. 

Construction, both public and private, con- 
tinued at a high level during 1950, and the 
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value of commercial properties and housing 
for Europeans in the larger cities rose rapidly 
as a result of the business boom, the growth 
in European population, and the shortage of 
land suitable for building. Authorized new 
private construction (excluding native 
dwellings) in the city of Leopoldville was 
estimated at a cost of 224,000,000 francs, or 
about 20 percent above authorizations for 
1949. The first of the public housing cor- 
porations, which is charged with the plan- 
ning of an extension to the native city of 
Leopoldville, awarded housing and public- 
works contracts amounting to 60,000,000 
francs. 


MINERALS 


Incomplete statistics on mineral produc- 
tion and exports in 1950 indicate that the 
industry established several new records. 

Increased hydroelectric power, made pos- 
sible by the installation of the first two gen- 
erator groups at the Bia station, Koni Falls, 
was largely instrumental in the increase of 
copper production from a low level in 1949 to 
a record high of 176,000 tons in 1950. Peak 
procuction was also reported for other im- 
portant metals, such as zinc, electrolytic co- 
balt, and cobalt-copper alloy. Other im- 
portant developments in the mineral indus- 
try were the new exploitation of mineral de- 
posits, including tin and manganese, and the 
mechanization of the diamond mines at 
Bakwanga, Kassai Province. 

Total mineral exports in 1950, estimated at 
344,397 metric tons valued at 6,073,616,565 
francs, attained a new all-time record in ton- 
nage and value. By comparison, mineral ex- 
ports in 1949 amounted to 304,051 tons 
valued at 5,816,281,874 francs. (The Belgian 
franc=approximately $0.02.) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although trade statistics for the entire 
year are not yet available, it is known that 
the value of total trade increased for the 
fifth consecutive year, amounting to more 
than 22,000,000,000 francs in 1950 as com- 
pared with 21,300,000,000 francs in 1949. 
Higher production combined with price in- 
creases boosted Congo exports to the record 
high level of 907,337 gross metric tons valued 
at approximately 13,343,000,000 francs. 

(Comparable figures for 1949 were 823,565 
tons valued at 10,968,000,000 francs.) Min- 
erals accounted for about 50 percent of the 
total value of exports, copper alone account- 
ing for about 24 percent. Other leading ex- 
ports were cotton fiber, vegetable oils, coffee, 
and tin. 

The total value of Congo imports in 1950 
dropped about 10 percent below the record 
value of 10,346,000,000 francs for 1949. The 
decrease was due mainly to overstocking of 
consumer goods (especially textiles and ap- 
parel) during 1948 and 1949 and to a decline 
in metal goods and machinery and tool im- 
ports in 1950. Buying was greatly acceler- 
ated in the fourth quarter of 1950, however, 
when the prospect of shortages increased de- 
mand and long-delayed shipments arrived in 
the Congo. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Although the exchange-control system re- 
mained in force throughout 1950, controls 
were not rigorously enforced, and foreign 
exchange was readily available, except for 
certain luxury-goods imports. 

A pronouncement in July by the governor 
general of the colony emphasized that a flex- 
ible investment program would be adopted 
by the government for preserving and im- 
proving the living standard of the natives; 
also that the government would encourage 
the establishment of light industries using 
Congolese raw materials in the manufacture 
of native consumer goods. 

Noteworthy developments in finance were 
the approval by the Belgian Parliament, of 
the Belgian Congo budgets for 1949 and 1950, 
and the authorization by the Parliament, of 
the Minister of Colonies to contract up to 
20,000,000,000 francs in public loans for 
financing projects undertaken in connection 


with the Congo Ten-Year Development Plan 
(1949-59). The colonial government oper- 
ates on a dual budget system, which consists 
of the ordinary and extraordinary budgets. 
There has been an ordinary budget surplus 
for each of the past 10 years, and the budget 
has been balanced since 1934 without borrow- 
ing. An equalization fund, which is to be 
used only in depression years, now amounts 
to more than 4,500,000,000 francs. 

Ordinary budget receipts for 1950 were 
originally estimated at 4,032,220,000 francs 
and ordinary budget expenditures at 4,008,- 
982,000 francs, indicating a surplus of 23,- 
238,000 francs for the year. However, total 
receipts doubtless were considerably higher 
than originally estimated, because increased 
production and price increases on Congo ex- 
ports resulted in larger receipts from customs 
duties and income taxes, which were the 
principal sources of government revenue. 
Receipts for the year also would have been 
increased by the inclusion of revenues re- 
sulting from the exportation of certain stra- 
tegic minerals and the profits of the govern- 
ment-owned companies of Otraco (transpor- 
tation) and Regideso (water distribution), 
which were not included in the original 1950 
estimate. 

Ordinary budget expenditures likewise 
probably exceeded the estimated figures for 
1950, because of general price increases dur- 
ing the year. 

The forecast for extraordinary budget re- 
ceipts for 1950 was 321,000,000 francs of 
which 295,000,000 francs represented a gain 
from revaluation of the government’s gold 
reserve. As these receipts represented only 
a small percentage of the total estimated 
extraordinary expenditures for 1950 of 7,- 
695,000,000 francs, the remainder was ex- 
pected to be obtained by borrowing. Loans 
totaling over 3,000,000,000 francs were con- 
tracted by the Congo Government in 1950, 
including loans floated in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Congo, and an ECA loan. 

Receipts from the government’s invest- 
ment portfolio were expected to exceed 200,- 
000,000 francs in 1950. The government has 


substantial interests in many Congo enter- 
prises. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Principal developments in transportation 
were the electrification of the Jadotville- 
Tenke section of the Compagnie du Chemin 
de fer du Bas-Congo au Katanga (B. C. K.) 
and the installation of Diesel-electric loco- 
motives of United States manufacture, on 
the Otraco rail system between Leopoldville 
and Cattier. The latter is part of a long- 
range plan for electrification of the Leopold- 
ville-Matadi line, which carries the bulk of 
the Congo commerce. 


LABOR 


Three important additions to the labor 
laws of the Congo became effective on July 
1, 1950, which provided for compulsory com- 
pensation for occupational injury and disease 
of native industrial workers, inspection of 
working conditions, and minimum standards 
for health and safety of such workers. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PERIOD FOR PREPARING Lists OF CoMMODI- 
TIES FOR EXCHANGE UNDER THE BRAZIL- 
PORTUGAL AGREEMENT EXTENDED 


The period during which lists are to be 
prepared for the exchange of goods between 
Brazil and Portugal during 1951 under the 
commercial agreement of the two countries 
signed on November 9, 1949, has been ex- 
tended until June 30, 1951, according to the 
Brazilian press. This information was trans- 
mitted by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro 
on April 19. 

The agreement provides that in December 
of each year of its effectiveness the Brazilian 
and Portuguese Governments should pre- 
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pare lists of commodities to be exchanged 
during the following year. If, however, the 
new lists were not completed in time, the 
lists for the preceding year were to be con- 
sidered extended. 


IMPORT-CONTROL BILL PRESENTED TO 
CONGRESS 


A bill under the title “Provisions Concern- 
ing Emergency Control of Foreign Trade” 
has been presented in the Brazilian Congress. 
The first article of the bill stipulates that 
trade shall be free except if otherwise pro- 
vided. Imports are divided into three cate- 
gories: (1) Essential, (2) common, and (3) 
luxury. Those falling under category 1 
would not be subject to any special tax; those 
in category 2 would be subject to an addi- 
tional consumption tax of 50 percent; and 
those in category 3 would be subject to an 
additional consumption tax of 100 percent. 

Imports of industrial machinery valued at 
more than US$250,000 and payable in hard 
currency would require prior approval of the 
control authorities, except those under long- 
term financing by the Export-Import Bank, 
International Bank, or other international 
credit organization. Imports of luxury 
goods from countries with which Brazil has 
compensation agreements that stipulate a 
certain volume of luxury imports would be 
subject to quotas established for importers, 
and preference would be given to assemblers. 

Exchange preference would be given toa 
direct imports from manufacturers of radios, 
refrigerators, and automobiles (in the com- 
mon and luxury categories, depending upon 
price), and household machinery and uten- 
Sils (in the common category). If there 
should be a shortage of cover, banks would 
be obliged to distribute available exchange 
first to the essential category and then to 
the other two categories under control of the 
Superintendency of Money and Banking. 

Barter trade is prohibited by the bill, but 
funds obtained from the special consump- 
tion tax would be used to subsidize exports, 
if necessary to meet international competi- 
tion or to finance agricultural production. 

An amendment to the bill presented by one 
of the deputies would prohibit imports of 
table wine until after domestic wine produc- 
tion had been disposed of. 

As the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has already appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a Government bill for 
control of foreign trade, there seems little 
likelihood that the foregoing bill will re- 
ceive favorable consideration in its present 
form. 


Chile 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


INDUSTRY 


An agreement between the United States 
and Chile announced on May 7 provides for 
an increase of 3 cents a pound in the price 
of Chilean copper; expansion of Chilean 
copper production; shipment of not more 
than 20 percent of Chilean copper to areas 
other than the United States; and revision of 
the taxation system for the copper com- 
panies. The Congress of the United States 
alsO suspended the 2-cent import tax on 
copper. Meanwhile, toward the end of April 
and in early May, work stoppages affected 
copper production in Chile. 

A 2-year contract for delivery by the 
Chilean Empresa Nacional de Petrolese to the 
Uruguayan ANCAP of $5,000,000 worth of pe- 
troleum was announced on April 28. The 
new contract will take effect in September 
1951, upon completion of shipment of some 
$3,400,000 worth of crude petroleum under 
the January 1950 contract. 

On April 28, the Manufacturing Industries 
Commission of the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce approved in principle, a project 
for the establishment of a newsprint and 
cellulose plant in Chile. United States capi- 
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tal participation in the form of machinery 
would amount to about $1,200,000. 

Because of difficulties in arranging for the 
importation of lambs from Argentine Pata- 
gonia, freezing plants in the Magallanes 
region of Chile packed 3,500 tons less mutton 
this year than last. An outbreak of New- 
castle disease, the first in Chile, has been 
reported near Valparaiso. 

The anticipated seasonal rise in retail 
business in April failed to materialize. A 
Cabinet Commission was formed to draft a 
new wage-price stabilization bill to be pre- 
sented to Congress. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment withheld approval of requests for 
rate increases filed by gas and electricity 
companies and price increases requested by 
producers of various essential commodities. 
Rationing of electricity on about 1 day a 
week, partly because of water shortages, was 
reestablished in the Santiago area early in 
May. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Customs data indicated total exports of 
merchandise valued at 324,100,000 gold pesos 
during the first 3 months of 1951, compared 
with 295,200,000 pesos in the like period of 
1950. Imports in the first quarter of 1951 
amounted to 349,000,000 pesos, as compared 
with 295,600,000 pesos in the same period of 
1950. Not included in these figures were 
gold exports valued at 6,200,000 gold pesos in 
the 1951 3-month period and 6,500,000 pesos 
in the corresponding period of 1950. 

By Commerce Decree No. 442 of April 3, 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 10, the 
following products are added to the list of 
“luxury” items that may be imported under 
the “gold law”: Assembled radios, to comply 
with international agreements; transparent 
cellulose ribbons; pressed glass; special paints 
with pyroxylin base; and unassembled metal 
furniture. Deleted from the list are cello- 
phane paper and firearms. The former limi- 
tations as to types of refrigerators and dry- 
cell batteries are removed. Automobile im- 
ports under the gold law are no longer limited 
to a maximum f. o. b. value of $1,500 but in 
general must be new. 


PUBLIC PROJECTS 


Advance groups of the agricultural techni- 
cal cooperation missions of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions arrived in Chile in April to undertake 
organizational and program-planning work. 
Full operation of these programs must, how- 
ever, await ratification by the Chilean Con- 
gress of the corresponding technical coopera- 
tion agreements. A joint International Bank 
of Reconstruction and Development-FAO 
survey mission of four members is expected 
to arrive in Chile in June. This mission will 
be concerned primarily with irrigation and 
farm-machinery projects, looking toward pos- 
sible future loans.—U. S. EMBAssy, SANTIAGO. 
May 11, 1951. 


zechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS 


The duty-free treatment accorded gift 
parcels weighing up to 6 kilograms (13 
pounds) imported into Czechoslovakia from 
abroad was suspended at the end of 1951. 
Effective on January 1, 1951, gift parcels gen- 
erally were made subject to regular customs 
duties and taxes and duty exemption was 
provided only for certain gifts made under 
specified conditions, as follows: 

Gifts of food, clothing, linen, furnishings, 
tools, etc., made to persons ruined by fire, 
flood, or other calamity for: their personal 
use, for the construction or furnishing of 
buildings, or for the working of farms are 
exempt from customs duties. Contents of 
gifts of this nature may be either new or 
used. 

Gifts of used articles from abroad to desti- 
tute persons or to charitable institutions for 





objectives stated in their statutes are also 
exempt from customs duties. In order that 
a gift may qualify for duty exemption, how- 
ever, there must be evidence, such as a letter, 
indicating that it is donated and also a cer- 
tificate issued by the National committee 
covering the consignee’s residence attesting 
to the indigency of the recipient. The 
character of the articles must be consistent 
with the needs of the consignee. The ap- 
propriate district customs office will decide 
on the duty-free clearance of used articles 
donated to charitable institutions, societies, 
etc. 

Medicines, including antibiotics, imported 
as gifts to destitute private persons for their 
personal use are admitted duty-free. Each 
recipient of medicine, however, must obtain 
permission from the Health Administration 
and must declare his willingness to sur- 
render for compensation any left-over medi- 
cine to the health authorities in the interest 
of public health. 

Parcels are not limited in weight, but it is 
assumed that amounts, numbers, and char- 
acter of gifts will be in keeping with the 
purpose for which they are imported. Con- 
tents must be commensurate with the re- 
cipient’s standard of living. 

(For details of U. S. export-control regu- 
lations see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 21, 1951, p. 12, “General License for 
Gift Parcels—Revised.’’) 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Ecuador 


TIGHTENING OF CREDIT CONTINUED IN 
APRIL; COMMERCE SLOW 


Commercial activity in Ecuador was slow 
during April, as compared with that of the 
preceding months and April of last year, 
and was characterized by a tight credit, con- 
tinued high imports, and widespread uneas- 
iness and uncertainty over future prices 
and availability of manufactured goods and 
“critical” products, particularly those from 
the United States. In the face of abnormal 
imports, large amounts of money tied up in 
foreign merchandise on order, and generally 
heavy inventory financing, banks continued 
the tightening of credit facilities begun in 
March. After April 15, commercial banks 
practically ceased extending credit. 

The stringent credit situation did not af- 
fect retail trade adversely. The Guayaquil 
area reported that the volume of retail 
transactions during the month was larger 
than in April 1950. Much of this volume, 
however, was stimulated and made possible 
by easy purchase terms and limited install- 
ment arrangements granted by local firms to 
counteract the restricted purchasing power 
in the hands of the public. The Esmeraldas 
and Manta areas, where the banana trade 
has been brisk, reported retail business good, 
but the level of trade in the highland regions 
was low. 

Commercial and banking circles charac- 
terized the economic situation as abnormal 
but temporary. They expressed the belief, 
however, that the situation would improve 
in the near future and pointed to the move- 
ment of agricultural exports, which had al- 
ready begun, and to the high prices for these 
products in the world market. The unfavor- 
able trend in the balance of trade, these 
sources believed, would therefore reverse it- 
self in the coming quarter as exports of crops 
increased. In addition, imports were ex- 
pected to drop sharply by mid-summer, pri- 
inarily because of the large inventories that 
merchants would have on hand. Increasing 
defense restrictions in the United States 
would also probably decrease the availability 
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of merchandise. A few of the large banks in 
Guayaquil indicated that they would begin 
easing credit restrictions about the middle 
of May. 

FINANCE 

Foreign-exchange reserves continued to 
decline at an accelerating rate. For the 
period January 1 to April 15, expenditures of 
foreign exchange exceeded receipts by $3,- 
138,000. Correspondingly, purchasing power 
available internally, in the form of money in 
circulation and bank deposits, continued the 
steady decline in effect since the first of the 
vear, falling 2,330,000 sucres in the first 10 
days of April. 

The total value of import permits granted 
by the Guayaquil Exchange Control Office in 
April was $4,588,059, an increase over the 
March total of $3,938,713, and almost twice 
the total of $2,358,490 in April 1950. 

In a move to ease credit, the Monetary 
Board by a resolution effective April 18, 1951, 
directed the Central Bank to extend special 
credit facilities for imports of certain espe- 
cially critical industrial and agricultural 
items. In explaining this move, the President 
of the Monetary Board said that to wait un- 
til the movement of export crops eased the 
financial situation would mean facing short- 
ages and higher prices. Up until the end of 
the month, however, no steps had been taken 
to implement the resolution, and commer- 
cial banks knew nothing of the procedures 
and steps to be followed. 


FOODSTUFFS 


The Government was still faced with scar- 
cities of certain basic foodstuffs during April, 
particularly of rice. The duty-free importa- 
tion of certain basic foodstuffs begun in 
March helped considerably, and the policy 
was continued in April with authorization 
for the importation of 100,000 pounds of lard 
and shortening, the authorization to extend 
to May 15. As an antispeculation measure 
Direccién de Subsistencias, (Food Supply 
Board) set up food stands throughout Guaya- 
quil for the sale of basic foodstuffs. By the 
end of the month the new rice crop began 
moving to the mills in quantities sufficient to 
relieve the scarcity of this commodity. 


INDUSTRY 


Renewed interest was shown in a proposal 
for the establishment of an industrial bank. 
The Chamber of Industry of Guayaquil com- 
piled an organic law of the proposed bank, 
a copy of which was circulated to each mem- 
ber with a request for observation and rec- 
ommendations. 

Considerable interest continued in the 
prospect of ,developing sulfur deposits in 
Ecuador and a sulfuric-acid industry. Wide 
newspaper publicity was given to a report 
that the Minister of Economy, while in Wash- 
ington attending the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, had discussed such a development 
with financial circles. 

Announcement was also made during the 
month of plans to construct a modern tele- 
communications system between Guayaquil 
and Quito at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 
A French company was expected to be 
awarded the contract. The Ministry of Com- 
munications received permission to waive 
the requirement for submission of bids for 
this project on the ground that no other 
companies had submitted proposals. This 
decision was protested by the representatives 
of a United States firm, which at the end 
of the month presented a petition to the 
Council of State requesting that the de- 
cision be reconsidered. 

The contract terminating the activities of 
the South American Development Corpora- 
tion in Ecuador was formally published on 
April 18. Under the terms of this agreement 
the company, a United States firm, signed 
Over all its properties to the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment. 

LABOR 


Widespread difficulties rose among the mu- 
nicipal workers of Guayaquil. After charg- 
ing that their petition requesting wage in- 
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creases and certain other benefits had been 
ignored, workers of the street cleaning de- 
partment filed on April 24, the 10-day strike 
notice required by law and went out on 
strike on May 4. Workers of the Public 
Works Department, Sanitation Department, 
and Department of Street and Parks an- 
nounced they would strike on May 6, 8, and 
9, respectively. On May 3 the Municipal 
Council approved a motion to grant a 3- 
sucre-a-day raise to employees earning less 
than 1,000 sucres monthly, and a 2-sucre-a- 
day increase to those earning more than that. 
This resolution immediately became a basis 
of negotiation, although the workers of the 
Street Cleaning Department went on strike 
as scheduled. On the basis of the Council’s 
move it is believed that all disputes will be 
settled relatively quickly. 


AGRICULTURE 


By the end of April bananas were the only 
important agricultural commodity that 
seemed likely to surpass in 1951 its exports 
of 1950. Although production prospects for 
the rice crop were improved, as compared 
with the preceding year, large rice exports 
in 1950 included the exportable surplus held 
over from 1949. Exports of coffee and cacao 
beans probably drop from exports of 1950. 

The condition of subsistence crops in 
coastal Ecuador improved substantially dur- 
ing the month as a result of rains, although 
the corn crop in that region had already 
been damaged. The first of the two annual 
highland potato crops is expected to be poor 
this year, but prospects for the other crops 
in that region have not yet been deter- 
mined.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, GUAYA- 
QUIL, May 4. 1951. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRON METALLURGY PRODUCTS: CONSULTA- 
TIVE COMMISSION ESTABLISHED TO AD- 
VISE ON EXPORTS 


A consultative commission to advise on 
the issuance of export licenses for iron met- 
allurgy products has been established in the 
Office of Mines and Iron Metallurgy of the 
French Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
by a decision published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of April 5, 1951, according to a 
report of April 10 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. 


CERTAIN PAPER AND CARDBOARD EXPORTS 
TEMPORARILY PROHIBITED 


Exportation of certain paper and card- 
board from France is temporarily prohibited 
by an order of April 17, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 18, according to re- 
ports of April 24 and 26 from the U. 8S. 
Embassy in Paris. 

The products affected are paper and card- 
board not specified, in continuous form, 
neither marked nor watermarked, nor sur- 
faced, nor rubbed, formed of a single layer 
of pulp (other than straw paper and card- 
board or kraft paper and cardboard), and 
containing more than 60 percent of me- 
chanical pulp, weighing per square meter 
70 grams and less and presented in rolls or 
reels more than 30 centimeters in width 
(French tariff item ex 826). 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY CREATED 


A National Institute of Industrial Property 
has been established under the French Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, by Law 
No. 51-444 of April 19, 1951, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of April 20, according 
to reports of April 24 and 26 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 

By this action the French Government 
transformed the former Industrial Property 


Office of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce into an autonomous self-financing 
body. The change, although purely admin- 
istrative in nature, is considered of great 
importance to patentees because it will 
facilitate speedy handling of patent matters. 
The National Institute is charged with the 
application of laws and regulations concern- 
ing industrial property, business and trade 
registers, and registry of company acts. 


Guatemala 


RAILWAY STRIKE DEPRESSES BUSINESS IN 
APRIL 


The outstanding event of April was the 
9-day strike of the employees of Guatemala’s 
only important railroad system. The imme- 
diate cause of the strike was the discharge 
of several workers in Puerto Barrios, Guate- 
mala’s chief port. The walk-out began there 
on April 19 and spread during the next 2 
days to the entire system. Consequences 
were felt almost immediately in commerce, 
as this line carries by far most of the coun- 
try’s imports and exports. Losses were suf- 
fered of perishable goods, mainly bananas, 
already in transit or prepared for shipment. 
By the time the strike was settled, several 
ships were waiting in Puerto Barrios to un- 
load their cargoes and others had been di- 
verted from calling at that port. 

The authorities took prompt measures to 
forestall emergency conditions in Guatemala 
City. Foodstuffs in general, including meat 
from the capital city’s Escuintla slaughter- 
house, were brought in by truck in adequate 
supply. Gasoline sales came under mild 
control and an acute shortage of this item 
was barely averted. At the outset the Gov- 
ernment declared the walk-out illegal, but 
later acted as mediator and assisted in bring- 
ing about a compromise settlement. Both 
the workers and the company modified some- 
what their original positions; the railroad 
promised among other things to pay the 
workers 75 percent of wages accrued during 
the strike. 

Business activity was brisk during the first 
half of April but fell off sharply during the 
railway strike. Despite the hope of the 
business community as the month began 
that the new Administration would adopt 
policies favoring economic expansion, busi- 
ness acivity was depressed during the last 2 
weeks also by political uncertainty. Despite 
this situation volume in most lines was only 
slightly below that of March. Foreign col- 
lection items received by banks rose in total 
value, as did bank collections. Demand for 
credit was steady and bank deposits showed 
no significant variation. 


GOVERNMENT Acts To RELIEVE FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 


Foreign-exchange reserves at the end of 
March were $44,851,000, composed of the 
following: Gold, $28,479,000; deposits and se- 
curities of the Bank of Guatemala, $15,- 
208,000; exchange held by other banks, 
$3,074,000; outstanding obligations, $1,910,- 
000. At the end of February reserves were 
as follows: Net reserves, $43,655,000; gold, 
$28,479,000; deposits and securities of the 
Bank of Guatemala, $14,076,000; exchange 
held by other banks, $2,931,000; outstanding 
obligations, $1,813,000. The seasonal in- 
crease in exchange during the month of 
March amounted to $1,196,000. 

During the early part of April there were 
many press stories concerning the financial 
condition of the Government. The schedule 
for paying employees of the several branches 
of the Government was abandoned by the 
Treasury because funds were so low that only 
a fraction of outstanding obligations could 
be met. Action was taken to speed up reve- 
nue collection and tighten up fiscal practices, 
and after a few days’ delay the Treasury re- 
ceived funds and was able to pay most Gov- 
ernment employees. According to press 
reports, the chairman of last year’s congres- 
sional finance committee stated in a debate 
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that the 1950—51 national budget was over- 
spent by $3,000,000 and that revenues were 
$2,000,000 less than had been estimated. At 
this rate the current budget would close out 
with approximately the same deficit as did 
the preceding budget. 


CONTROLS IMPOSED 


A resolution of the Ministry of Economy 
and Labor prohibited the import of all types 
of beer. The ouput of Guatemalan breweries 
had decreased during 1949 and 1950, and the 
Government felt compelled to adopt this 
measure to protect the industry. The resolu- 
tion states that brewers must improve their 
product or face the lifting of import restric- 
tions. 


LABOR CopE AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 


A bill containing 80 amendments to the 
Labor Code passed the customary three read- 
ings in Congress, and its proponents made 
an effort to obtain final approval in time for 
the May Day labor celebrations. Article-by- 
article consideration of the measure was not 
begun until April 30, when only the first two 
amendments were considered, and both were 
rejected. The measure includes a huge pen- 
sion plan, the closed-shop principle, prac- 
tical abandonment of the concept of the 
illegal strike, and provisions which, accord- 
ing to its opponents, would make it practi- 
cally impossible for an employer to discharge 
a worker against the latter’s will. Employer 
groups have protested that the bill was 
drafted with practically no consideration of 
the views of management, and many busi- 
nessmen fear that should these amendments 
become law they would seriously damage the 
national economy.—U. S. Empassy, GUATE- 
MALA City, Apr. 30, 1951. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Netherlands.’’) 


Israel 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 
CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.” ) 


Lebanon 


EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, FIRST QUARTER 
1951 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The business boom in Lebanon during the 
second half of 1950 lost momentum by March 
1951. Speculative buying subsided when it 
became evident that normal delivery of im- 
ported goods was not seriously affected by 
export controls of foreign suppliers. Be- 
cause of large inventories, banks are receiving 
little demand for letters of credit. High 
prices combined with a lack of ready cash 
have restricted retail trade. 

Lebanese manufacturing activity was 
somewhat reduced during the first quarter 
of 1951, although no workers are believed to 
have been laid off. A new sugar refinery with 
an estimated daily capacity of 30-40 metric 
tons of refined sugar and a plant for the ex- 
traction of cottonseed oil, having a daily out- 
put of 10-12 tons, are under construction. 
Although foreign-trade statistics are not yet 
available for the quarter, trade circles report 
that Lebanese goods have had difficulty in 
finding new foreign markets. 

The Lebanese Government states that it 
renounced the General Agreement in Tariffs 
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and Trade signed at Geneva in 1947 in order 
to recover freedom of action in negotiating 
trade agreements with other countries, and 
since the first of the year the Government 
has been trying to carry out a program for 
reciprocal reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers. The High Council of Customs has 
continued its policy of reducing import 
duties on raw materials and machine tools 
necessary for promoting local industries. On 
the other hand, customs duty has been in- 
creased on commodities which may compete 
with local production. An export license is 
required for the export of raw copper, alu- 
minum, lead, nickel, tin, and zinc. 


AGRICULTURE 


The prospects for winter cereal and pulse 
crops were good in most parts of the country, 
despite the long dry spell. Imports of wheat 
and flour during the first quarter built up 
local stocks, and prices of bread were held 
down. Such imports included 6,170 tons of 
wheat which represented the first Lebanese 
Government purchase against its 65,000- 
ton International Wheat Allocation. Reg- 
ular agricultural trade with Syria was re- 
sumed during the quarter, and citrus fruits 
were permitted entry into Syria for the first 
time since the break in economic relations in 
March 1950. Total citrus exports to all 
countries during the quarter amounted to 
18,000 tons valued at L£2,406,690, compared 
with 5,369 tons exported during the first 
quarter of 1950. Raw wool totaling 1,400 
tons and valued at L£5,375,900 was exported, 
principally to the United States. Farmers 
are planning for considerable cotton acreage 
this year, and the tobacco monopoly has an- 
nounced a larger acreage allotment for to- 
bacco growers in an effort to increase tobacco 
exports. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
announced plans to susidize silk production 
this year by a grant of L£40,000. 


FINANCE 


The Government’s ordinary budget was ap- 
proved on March 20. It shows an estimated 
L£89,450,000 both for receipts and expendi- 
tures. In addition, a 1-year plan of public 
works for 1951, amounting to L£19,025,000, 
primarily for the development of potable 
water resources, was submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Bank deposits dropped from 
L£215,181,000 in December to L£212,000,000 at 
the end of March. The outstanding currency 
note issue in March reached an all-time high 
of L£209,000,000. Similarly, loans and notes 
discounted at L£193,000,000 were the highest 
ever recorded. The official index number of 
Lebanese stock prices was almost unchanged 
in March from the level of 99 for February 
and 98 for January (January 1950— 100). 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 


On February 13 a bilateral air-transport 
agreement with the Netherlands was ratified 
by the Lebanese Parliament. It provides 
fifth freedom rights for the two powers in all 
countries on the air route between Beirut and 
Amsterdam; in April a Netherlands airline 
inaugurated three weekly flights to Beirut. 
Shipping increased nearly 25 percent as a 
result of the speculative boom in late 1950 
and in the first 2 months of 1951. Lebanon 
and Syria have agreed with Egypt to reduce 
telegraph rates. The Telephone Administra- 
tion has begun installing the underground 
concrete ducts for the cables of the new 
automatic telephone system. 


GENERAL 


The throughput of the new crude-oil pipe- 
line with the terminus at Sidon reached its 
expected normal rate of approximately 300,000 
barrels a day during March. 

The tourist department of the Government 
with the cooperation of airltnes is introduc- 
ing reduced summer fares between Lebanon 
and the Arab States. The reduction will be 
10 percent for resort visitors, 25 percent for 
visitors to conferences held in Lebanon, and 
50 percent for student missions and official 
delegations. U. S. LEGATION, BEtIruT, Apr. 6, 
1951. 





Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH HUNGARY 
INITIALED 


Discussions between Netherlands and Hun. 
garian trade delegations have recently been 
concluded, and an agreement covering the 
period June 1, 1951, to June 1, 1952, has been 
initialed. 

The accord provides for an exchange of 
goods valued at about 25,000,000 guilders 
each way (1 guilder=US$0.26). The princi- 
pal Hungarian exports to the Netherlands 
under the agreement include wheat, sun- 
flower oil, tobacco, chemical products, sawn 
oak timber, sawn acacia timber, bicycle 
parts, and textiles. The main Netherlands 
exports to Hungary will be seeds, aniline 
dyes, flax linters, ethereal oils, chemica] 
products, raw materials for the Hungarian 
pharmaceutical industry, rags, rayon yarns, 
and machinery. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PULP AND PAPER: NEW Export Tax 
ANNOUNCED 


A new export tax on pulp and paper be- 
came effective in Norway on May 15, 1951, ac- 
cording to a dispatch dated April 17 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Oslo. This export tax su- 
persedes the export tax now in effect, as re- 
ported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 26, 1951. 

The new tax is based on the “average” in- 
dustry-wide cost of production of pulp and 
paper, which includes a “reasonable” profit. 
To this average or “basic cost” is added a 
“basic tax.” The two together are supposed 
to represent the market price for the pre- 
ceding quarter. The basic tax is considered 
to represent that portion of the market price 
for which the exporter can claim no credit 
for enterprise and selling ability. A basic 
item in each of the four categories has been 
selected and the basic price and basic tax 
for each category will move with the price 
movement of that item. The basic item of 
each of the four categories into which pulp 
and paper exports have been divided for 
the purposes of this tax and its price are 
as follows: (7.14 crowns=$1; 1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds.) 

(a) Rayon chemical pulp of normal qual- 
ity 90 percent dry, 1,030 crowns per metric 
ton, f. o. b. usual shipment port. 

(b) Ordinary prime bleached sulfite pulp 
90 percent dry, 940 crowns per metric ton, 
f. o. b. usual shipment port. 

(c) Ordinary mechanical pulp 90 percent 
dry, 410 crowns per metric ton, f. o. b. usual 
shipment port. 

(d) Newsprint in rolls, 800 crowns per 
metric ton, f. o. b. usual shipment port. 

Thus the basic price and basic tax for 
each category of pulp and paper exports are 
as follows: 

Basic price 
per metric ton Basic tar 
(Crowns ) (Crowns) 
(a) Rayon Pulp___- 1, 030 210 
(b) Other chemical pulp__ 940 280 
(¢) Mechanical pulp___- 410 80 
(d) Newsprint, magazine 
paper A 1, and 
other printing pa 
paper containing at 
least 75 percent 
mechanical pulp— 800 210 


Taxation at the foregoing rates will be ef- 
fective May 15 to June 30, 1951, and subse- 
quently by calendar quarter. In the event 
the export price drops below the total of the 
basic price plus the basic tax the decrease 
will be subtracted from the basic tax crown 
for crown. This basic price will be subject 
to revision, effective on October 1, 1951, if 
production costs warrant. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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In addition to the basic tax a “supple- 
mental tax” has been imposed to drain off 
half of any earnings that exceed the basic 
price plus the basic tax. Of earnings above 
this level, the General Price Stabilization 
Fund will receive 50 percent. The remainder 
will go to the exporter, subject to the usual 
income taxes. This supplemental tax is cal- 
culated retroactively for the preceding 
quarter on the basis of the weighted average 
export price f. o. b. usual shipment port ob- 
tained for exports of the basic commodity 
during the quarter. 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ISRAEL 
CONCLUDED 


Norway concluded its first trade agreement 
with Israel on April 6, 1951, according to a 
report dated April 24, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Oslo. The agreement is to con- 
tinue in force indefinitely, with provisions 
for cancellation requiring 3 months’ notice 
py either party; such notice, however, is not 
to be given before January 6, 1952. 

The two countries have agreed: (1) To 
extend to each other all facilities for grant- 
ing import and export licenses within the 
framework of legislation and regulations ap- 
plied in their respective countries; (2) to 
consult each other whenever necessary; and 
(3) to permit the importation and exporta- 
tion of commodities within the values or 
quantities specified in the commodity lists. 

The values of commodities included in 
the lists of Norwegian imports and exports 
have been estimated at 14,000,000 and 16,- 
000,000 crowns, respectively. Included in 
the lists are Norwegian fish and fish prod- 
ucts, accounting for more than half of Nor- 
wegian export quotas; fertilizer; and paper 
and paper products, including newsprint; 
and Israel citrus fruits, valued at 6,000,000 
crowns; automobiles and spare parts, 5,000,- 
000 crowns; and textile piece goods, 2,000,000 
crowns. 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINOR REVISIONS IN EXCHANGE AND 
Export TAX REGULATIONS 


The Bank of Paraguay made certain minor 
revisions during April in c nnection with the 
new exchange-control ‘egulations estab- 
lished on March 5, state recent reports from 
the United States Embassy at Asuncion. 

Because the higher export taxes, effective 
since March 5, were working a hardship on 
some exporters, the Bank of Paraguay au- 
thorized the collection of only 25 percent of 
the export tax at the time the export permit 
is issued. The remaining 75 percent is to be 
collected when the corresponding export ac- 
count is paid or, at the latest, 90 days after 
the date on which the export permit was 
granted. Previously, the tax was payable in 
full at the time the permit was issued. 

The Bank announced on April 6 that 
freight, commissions, and other expenses 
abroad relating to exports must be effected 
through the free market instead of at the 
Official export rate applying to the corres- 
ponding product, as was previously an- 
nounced. 

[For previous announcement of the ex- 
change rate modifications and export-tax 
increases of March 5, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 9 and 30, 1951, respectively. | 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXpPorT OF SCRAP METALS PROHIBITED 


The Government of Peru prohibits exporta- 
tion, in the form of scrap, of iron, copper, 
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lead, and zinc and their alloys. This action 
was made known by means of a Supreme 
Resolution dated November 29, 1950, and 
published for the first time in the December 
1950, issue of the Peruvian Tariff Bulletin, 
just released recently. According to the res- 
olution, the measure was instituted for the 
purpose of conserving these materials for 
use in the electric furnace to be installed 
at the Chimbote steel works of the Peruvian 
Santa Corporation. 


Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
INDUSTRY 


Conditions continued about the same in 
the principal industries of Portugal during 
April. Shortages of materials were the main 
problem. The cotton and woolen mill in- 
dustries continued to operate 3 to 4 days a 
week, owing to the shortage of raw fibers 
and the latter, also to consumer resistance to 
high prices. An export embargo continued 
on cotton yarn and cloth made of raw cot- 
ton imported with Government assistance. 
Although there was no announcement of an 
embargo on exports of woolen textiles, export 
licenses were not being granted for goods 
containing merino or other fine grades of 
wool, 

A decree of March 29 extended until De- 
cember 31, 1976, the license of the Sociedade 
Andénima Concessionéria da Refinacéo de 
Petroleos em Portugal (SACOR). The ex- 
tension is intended to encourage the com- 
pany to expand and improve its plant, and 
one article of the decree provides that the 
capacity of the refinery is to be increased 
to an annual minimum of 400,000 tons. On 
expiration of the license all installations will 
revert to the State without compensation. 
The company has increased its capital from 
50,000,000 escudos to 150,000,000 escudos to 
finance the expansion and has additionally 
been assured of bank credit to the extent 
needed. 

The Companhia Uniao Fabril (CUF) cele- 
brated with some ceremony on April 2 a 
shipment to Greece of 6 tons of granulated 
triple-concentrated superphosphate, repre- 
senting the first production of a new plant 
with a maximum capacity of 2,000 tons a 
month completed about the end of 1950. 
The product is said to be especially suitable 
for export because of its degree of concentra- 
tion. The CUF also announced on March 28 
the organization of a company with an ini- 
tial capital of 2,000,000 escudos to engage in 
the manufacture and distribution of phar- 
maceuticals. CUF distributes the products 
of Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI) of 
Great Britain, and it is understood that the 
new company, in which ICI is said to have a 
substantial interest, will manufacture some 
of the ICI products in addition to importing 
and distributing. 

Newspaper reports indicated that work on 
construction of dam at Cabril, the second 
stage of the plan for development of hydro- 
electric power on the Zezere River, was 
started in April. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions continued favorable in 
March and April, with reduced rainfall and 
weather sufficiently cool to prevent too rapid 
development of grain crops. Reflecting the 
favorable conditions encountered so far, the 
first official estimate of the winter wheat crop 
was 551,000 tons, an increase of more than 
8 percent over the 508,000 tons produced in 
1950, which was regarded as an exceptionally 
good crop. The estimated increase was at- 
tributed about half to increased acreage and 
half to anticipation of better yield. Increases 
of 8 to 10 percent over the good rye and 
barley crops of last year were also estimated, 
but the oats crop was expected to be about 
the same as last year, and it appears probable 
that the potato crop will be lower, because of 
considerable rotting of seed in the ground. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Council of Ministers at a meeting early 
in April was reported to have discussed condi- 
tions under which the Government would 
participate in the financial reorganization of 
the Portuguese Railways. The company has 
suffered rather heavy losses in the past 3 years 
owing, it is said, to heavy competition from 
trucks and busses. It is expected that the 
Government will sooner or later acquire a 
substantial interest in the company. 


IMPORT REGULATIONS 


The Government announced on March 30 
its new list of imports liberalized under the 
OEEC program, extending the list of liberal- 
ized goods to cover products accounted for 
more than 75 percent of total imports into 
Portugal in 1948. Later it was announced 
that motorcars coming from the OEEC coun- 
tries and Spain had been added to the list of 
goods for which import licenses are issued 
automatically. The Government also ex- 
tended to May 31 the period during which 
imports from OEEC countries and Spain up to 
a value of 2,500 escudos may be brought in 
without license, having apparently encoun- 
tered no serious abuses during the trial 
period. It was understood that liberaliza- 
tion had been extended to goods accounting 
for all but about 3 to 5 percent of total 
imports from the areas mentioned. 


FINANCE 


The balance of payments with EPU coun- 
tries continued favorable, although Portugal’s 
favorable balance of $4,900,000 in March was 
substantially lower than the $12,000,000 for 
February. For the first 9 months of the oper- 
ation of EPU, ended March 31, 1951, Portugal’s 
favorable balance was $63,400,000, of which 
$24,750,000 was paid in dollars and $38,650,000 
remained as a credit with EPU. Portugal is 
making some effort to reduce the balance, 
fearing its inflationary possibilities, but is 
hampered by the difficulty of purchasing in 
other European countries many of the prod- 
ucts which it needs. 

The Bank of Portugal continued to use 
EPU dollars to purchase gold. Purchases 
totaled about $5,000,000 in January, bringing 
total gold holdings to $197,000,000 on January 
30, the highest mark reached since 1949. 

Note circulation of the Bank of Portugal, 
which had fallen from 8,526,000 escudos at 
the end of the year to 8,090,000,000 on Febru- 
ary 21, rose only slightly to 8,190,000,000 by 
March 14.—U. S. Embassy, LisBon, Apr. 27, 
1951. 


Sweden 


STRONG INFLATIONARY TREND IN MARCH 


Economic conditions in Sweden during 
March were marked by a strong inflationary 
trend. The quarterly cost-of-living index 
published in March showed a rise of 17 points 
over the one published in December for the 
fourth quarter of 1950. The March index 
stood at 188 (1935=100); this figure repre- 
sented a 9.7-percent increase over the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and a 12.5-percent increase 
over the first quarter of 1950. 

Of the components of the index, the index 
for foodstuffs at 210 compares with 183 a 
year earlier; rent at 108 compares with 107; 
fuel and light at 236 compares with 181; 
clothing at 226 compares with 189; and the 
index for other costs at 176 compares with 
161. 

The general wholesale-price index for Feb- 
ruary was 274, compared with 266 for Janu- 
ary and 220 for February 1950 (1935=—100). 
The import-price index increased to 423 from 
314 in February 1950, and the export-price 
index increased to 545 from 278, both of 
which were considerably higher than the 
January figure. 

Retail prices for coffee and sugar increased 
during the month, whereas the prices of coal 
and coke declined. 
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FINANCE 


The Swedish foreign-exchange situation 
underwent further deterioration in March. 
Gold and net exchange holdings registered 
an over-all decline of 37,000,000 to 445,000,000 
crowns. An increase in commercial-bank 
foreign liabilities, attributed partly to for- 
eign speculation in appreciation of the Swed- 
ish crown, outbalanced an improvement in 
the Riksbank’s foreign-exchange status. 

On March 31 the note circulation totaled 
3,335,000,000 crowns, slightly less than on 
February 28 but 6 percent above March 1950. 
A further expansion may be expected to re- 
sult from the inflationary trend, and in a 
recent bill the Riksdag was requested to raise 
the authorized note circulation maximum by 
600,000,000 to 4,100,000,000 crowns during the 
fiscal year 1951-52. 

Stock and bond issues in March absorbed 
most of the capital available for investment. 
As a result, the demand weakened and the 
stock-market turn-over declined by 11,000,- 
000, to 20,000,000 crowns. A rise of the in- 
dustrial stock index to 158.8 by March 12, 
slightly below the high of February 19, was 
followed by an almost uninterrupted decline 
to 152 on March 31, a net reduction of about 
2 points since February, but a rise of 20 
points over March 1950. The stocks prin- 
cipally affected by the decline were those of 
the engineering-workshop industries, which 
in consequence showed an improvement in 
yield to levels of 4 to 5 percent. Stocks of 
the wood-pulp and paper companies, which 
continued to enjoy an exceptionally favorable 
export trade, registered further rises in 
March, with resultant declines in yield to 
levels of 2.7 to 4.2 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


Owing to heavy snowfall and low tempera- 
tures up to the beginning of April, spring 
seeding was delayed at least 2 weeks. The 
quick melting of the snow in the first half of 
April caused spring floods of unusual violence 
in the southern and central parts of Sweden. 
Some agricultural land was submerged, but 
the winter crops were reported in good con- 
dition. 

On April 6 the Government authorized the 
Agricultural Marketing Board to give the 
Swedish Meat Trade Association exclusive 
rights to import and export meat. This ac- 
tion centralized in a single agency foreign 
trade in all important agricultural products. 


INDUSTRY 


The general industrial production index 
(1935=100) increased to 208 in February, or 
by 2.5 percent from the 203 (revised) of 
January and compares with 198 in February 
1950, an increase of more than 5 percent in 
a year. The iron-ore production index in- 
creased 36 percent, from 148 in February 1950 
to 202, the sawmill index increased 2 percent, 
from 103 to 105, and the paper and pulp in- 
dex increased 10 percent from 129 to 142. 

Sweden's iron, steel, and metalworking in- 
dustry is undergoing increasing raw-material 
shortages, smaller stocks, severe shortage of 
labor, smaller production, greatly increased 
sales, large increases in the order backlog, 
considerable modernization and plant con- 
struction, and unchanged profits. 

Wood pulp.—On March 1 stocks of chemi- 
cal wood pulp in Sweden amounted to 130,000 
metric tons, of which 127,000 were available 
for export and 3,000 were for use at paper 
mills. Of the 127,000 metric tons, 37,000 were 
bleached sulfite, 43,000 unbleached sulfite, 
18,000 bleached sulfate, and 29,000 un- 
bleached sulfate. Stocks for use at the mills 
consisted of 2,000 metric tons of unbleached 
sulfite and 1,000 of unbleached sulfate. Total 
stocks were 31 percent lower than on March 
1, 1950. February production of chemical 
wood pulp included 58,000 metric tons of 
bleached and 59,000 of unbleached sulfite and 
21,000 of bleached and 67,000 of unbleached 
sulfate, or a total of 205,000 metric tons. 

During 1948, 1949, and 1950 wood-pulp ex- 
ports had an average value of 625, 460, and 575 
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crowns a metric ton, respectively, whereas in 
January and February of this year the value 
was about 830 and 950 crowns, the latter an 
increase of 50 percent over the 1948 average. 

As of April 1, 1951, the export equalization 
fees on mechanical pulp were fixed at 75 
crowns a metric ton; on chemical pulp, 200 
crowns; on newsprint, 200 crowns; and on 
other paper, 210 crowns. 


LaBorR DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic stabilization has become the 
most pressing domestic problem. Price in- 
creases, as well as contractual wage increases, 
exceed earlier estimates by considerable mar- 
gins. Under the pressure of current and an- 
ticipated price increases the trade unions ne- 
gotiating new contracts in March and early 
April were not willing or able to practice the 
restraint shown in the initial phase of nego- 
tiations in January. A trend toward higher 
wage increases was also evident in February. 

Current collective wage negotiations have 
been completed except for (about 4 percent), 
of industrial groups, municipal and provin- 
cial salaried employees, and some groups of 
manual workers employed by the Govern- 
ment. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Sweden's foreign trade in February 1951 
amounted to 1,113,000,000 crowns, compared 
with 1,208,000,000 in January and 697,000,000 
in February 1950, an increase over a year ago 
of nearly 60 percent. Imports in February 
amounted to 662,000,000 crowns compared 
with 367,000,000 in February 1950, an in- 
crease of 80 percent. Exports amounted to 
451,000,000 crowns, compared with 330,000,- 
000, an increase of 36 percent. 

Swedish authorities contended that by 
April 1, 1951, imports of goods on the OEEC 
free list increased from 59 to 75 percent, of 
which 99 percent were raw materials, such as 
coal, coke, lead, zinc, cotton, hides, and some 
crude chemicals; and 64 percent were semi- 
manufactures, such as certain chemicals, 
tools, electrical equipment, machines, and 
instruments. 

Trade with the United States.—Trade be- 
tween Sweden and the United States in- 
creased more than 67 percent, from 60,795,- 
000 crowns in January 1950 to 100,500,000 in 
January 1951. Exports increased 86 percent, 
from 22,291,000 to 41,526,000; and imports 
increased 53 percent, from 38,504,000 to 58,- 
974,000. Wood-pulp exports accounted for 
45 percent of total exports to the United 
States, and machinery other than electric, 
constituting 18 percent was the largest im- 
port classification, followed by raw cotton 
with 16 percent, and petroleum products with 
9 percent. 

Trade with OEEC area.—Total trade with 
the OEEC countries increased nearly 46 per- 
cent by value, or from 529,520,000 crowns in 
January 1950 to 772,623,000 in January 1951. 
Imports increased about 79 percent, from 
251,771,000 crowns to 451,836,000, and exports 
increased nearly 16 percent, from 277,749,000 
crowns to 320,787,000. The OEEC area took 
62.5 percent of total exports in January 
1951, compared with 64.1 percent in January 
1950, and supplied 65.3 percent of total im- 
ports, compared with 62.2 percent. Total 
trade with the United Kingdom increased 
by 54 percent; with Western Germany, by 
51 percent; with Denmark, by 51 percent; 
with France, by 34 percent; and with the 
Netherlands, by 47 percent. 

East-West Trade—tIn January of this year 
the value of Sweden’s exports to the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites dropped 21 
percent from the January 1950 level, 
whereas the value of imports from that area 
rose by 71 percent. Changes in Sweden’s 
trade with Poland were largely responsible 
for these over-all changes. Imports from 
Poland increased from 18,217,000 crowns in 
January 1950 to 32,661,000 crowns in Jan- 
uary 1951, chiefly because of increased im- 
ports of coal and coke, while exports to Po- 
land showed a decrease from 17,839,000 to 
14,750,000 crowns, reflecting lower exports of 
wood pulp and machinery, partially counter- 





balanced by slightly higher exports of iron 
ore and transportation equipment.—uvU. §. 
EMBASSY, STOCKHOLM, APR. 23, 1951. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAPER PACKING SACKS: IMPORT DUTY 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duty on paper packing sacks 
with the outside made of three-ply kraft 
paper was temporarily suspended in Tunisia, 
by an order of December 30, 1950, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of January 
26, 1951. 


OLIVE OIL OF THE 1950-51 Crop: Export 
CONTROL REMOVED 


Control on the manufacture, circulation, 
internal trade, and export of olive oil of the 
1950-51 crop was removed in Tunisia by an 
order of November 23, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of November 24. 


Raw ALFA: COMPENSATION TAX 
ESTABLISHED ON EXPORTS 


A compensation tax was established on 
exports of raw alfa from Tunisia by an order 
of January 30, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of January 30. The tax is 
levied at the rate of 10 percent ad valorem 
on that part of the value of the exported 
product exceeding 10,000 francs a metric ton. 
It is treated and collected as a customs-duty 
tax. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


1951-52 BUDGET 


Government policies for meeting the 
economic needs of the United Kingdom 
under the new defense program were set 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his budget speech in the House of Commons 
on April 10. This presentation was made 
with reference to the extensive review and 
forecast given in the Economic Survey for 
1951, which the Government had released a 
few days earlier. 

The Chancellor began by naming the three 
principal problems confronting the country, 
against which the budget had to be con- 
sidered: First, a new call on resources has 
been made by the defense program; sec- 
ondly, prices which Britain has to pay for 
imports have gone up much more than the 
prices obtained for exports, which consti- 
tutes a burden as real as the defense program 
itself, for it means that to buy the same 
volume of imports a larger volume of ex- 
ports must be sent out; and, thirdly, short- 
ages of raw materials impose a check on 
higher production, which otherwise would 
provide additional resources to help carry 
both the defense program and the burden of 
increasingly adverse terms of oversea trade. 

Britain can count on some increase in pro- 
duction in 1951 to meet defense needs and 
the adverse terms of trade, but the diffi- 
culty of obtaining enough raw materials 
makes the probable increase in production 
less than enough to meet these extra bur- 
dens. Part of this deficiency is to be met by 
balancing the oversea current account ex- 
clusive of stockpiling expenditures instead 
of maintaining a surplus, as was achieved in 
1950. The remainder of the deficiency is to 
be met by a small reduction in consumption. 

The task of the budget, the Chancellor 
stated, is to insure that expenditures at 
home are enough but no more than enough 
to buy at prices which cover their costs the 
goods and services that can be afforded for 
home consumption. If the budget fails to 
place this limitation on expenditures, ex- 
cessive demand will lead to higher prices 
or pull more goods into the home market 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS FrRoM U.S. 5S. R. 


Australia’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
and fertilizers from the Soviet Union de- 
clined in value from A£273,065 in the second 
half of 1949 to A£11,720 in the first half of 
1950 and to A£5,400 in the second half. 


SULFUR DEPOSITS IN COSTA RICA 


Although deposits of sulfur occur in Costa 
Rica, in the Volcano Poas region, they are 
inaccessible to modern transportation except 
possibly by jeep in the dry season. Sulfur 
has not been brought out in quantity, nor 
as far as is known have the deposits been 
evaluated. The sulfur content has been es- 
timated at 20 to 25 percent. No develop- 
ment work was done in 1950. 


EGYPTIAN FERTILIZER PLANT NEARING 
COMPLETION 


The new nitrogenous-fertilizer factory of 
Société d’Engrais et d’Industries Chimiques 
at Suez, Egypt, is nearing completion. The 
plant was partly financed by a loan of $7,300,- 
000 from the Export-Import Bank. Produc- 
tion was scheduled to start in April 1951, and 
it is expected that by the end of the year 
output will reach an annual rate of 250,000 
metric tons. Eventual capacity will be 400,- 
000 tons. The plant will probably supply 
more than 50 percent of domestic fertilizer 
requirements. 

The company’s capital has been increased 
from E£4,000,000 to E£5,600,000, and the addi- 
tional amount will be used to install a gas 
pipeline from the Ras Garib flelds (E£1= 
$2.87, U. S. currency, post devaluation). 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Recent data on fertilizer distribution in 
Western Germany indicate that consumption 
of nitrogenous and phosphatic materials in 
the 1950-51 crop year will exceed that of 
1949-50 and that use of potash may also have 
been greater. Consumption of lime is not 
expected to reach the 1949-50 rate; sales of 
this material have recently improved but are 
below those of the preceding year. 


COFFEE-LEAF MINER A PROBLEM 


Two entomologists from a large fruit com- 
pany are continuing work in Guatemala on 
infestation of the coffee-leaf miner on plan- 
tations under contract to the firm. These 
plantations are using sprays to control siga- 
toka disease on bananas, and apparently the 
normal balance of the insect population has 
been upset, as a result of which there is a 
greater incidence of the leaf miner. No so- 
lution to the problem has yet been found, 
Because of high prices for coffee, farmers are 
especially interested in this crop at the 
present time. 


GoLp Coast To INVESTIGATE CACAO-TREE 
DISEASE 


The organization and methods set up in 
the Gold Coast for eliminating cacao trees 
infected with swollen-shoot disease are being 
reviewed, according to a statement of the 
Governor. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources announced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly that the Executive Council 
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had agreed to suspension of cutting for a 
1-month period, during which a committee 
will conduct an investigation. The commit- 
tee will then make recommendations to the 
Ministry. 

Farm organizations have been petitioning 
the Ministry to suspend the cutting program, 
as they consider it of little value. They 
complain that healthy trees as well as dis- 
eased ones have been cut by workers who 
lack proper training. Some farmers believe 
that soil deficiencies are a factor in the 
disease. 


INDIA May USE GYPSUM AND PyYRITES IN 
SULFURIC ACID 


In order to conserve sulfur, it has been 
suggested that India manufacture sulfuric 
acid from gypsum and pyrites. Bezwada in 
Madras might be a suitable location for such 
a plant because of the availability of gypsum 
in the Nellore district and coal from the 
Singareni collieries, states the Indian press. 


ANTILOCUST CAMPAIGN IN IRAN 


An antilocust campaign is under way in 
southeastern Iran, where an invasion from 
Pakistan is causing serious concern. The 
Ministry of Agriculture believes that it has 
the situation under control, although many 
eggs have been deposited in almost inac- 
cessible mountainous areas, and it is not yet 
known to what extent the locusts will invade 
adjacent farm lands. 


RAaw-MATERIAL OUTLOOK Goop, ISRAEL 


A substantial improvement in the supply 
of raw materials in Israel has been predicted 
by the Ministry of Trade and Industry. It is 
stated that the chemical and plastics indus- 
tries will receive enough supplies for 6 
months. 


CARBON-BLACK OvuTPUT INCREASES, JAPAN 


Average monthly production of carbon 
black in Japan increased almost 100 percent 
in the first 4 months of 1950, but stocks were 
substantially reduced during that period. 
The rubber industry uses about 85 percent 
of total output, which was 2,889 metric 
tons in 1950. 


JAPANESE FERTILIZER MEETS DOMESTIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


Production of fertilizers in Japan has 
reached a level that will meet domestic re- 
quirements and leave a small margin for 
export. Production of all types increased in 
February 1951 over that in February 1950, 
with the exception of superphosphate, which 
showed a small decrease. Output of the 
latter was abnormally high in February 1950 
because of increased deliveries of phosphate 
rock in that month. 


NEW MEXICAN SULFUR PLANT PRODUCING 


The sulfur-recovery plant of Petroleos 
Mexicanos at Poza Rica, Mexico, had a test 
run in March 1951 and began production 
after minor adjustments had been made. 
The unit is designed for an ultimate daily 
capacity of more than 140 metric tons of 
elemental sulfur, produced from petroleum 
gases, but it is not operating at capacity; 
output is 100 to 110 tons daily. Provision 
is being made, however, to obtain gases from 
other nearby locations and when this is ac- 


complished production is expected to reach 
120 to 140 tons daily. 

A considerable part, of the output will be 
used by Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., the 
Government-owned fertilizer plant near 
Mexico City. There will be other domestic 
demands and it is not known whether any 
sulfur will be available for export. 


MoROCCAN-SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANT 
EXPANDED 


The Société Cherifienne d’Engrais et 
Produits Chimiques took over the assets and 
plant of the Compagnie des Superphosphates 
et Produits Chimiques du Maroc in Septem- 
ber 1950 and is now the only firm in Morocco 
producing superphosphates. Improvements 
designed to expand plant capacity to 20,000 
metric tons of sulfuric acid annually are re- 
ported to have been completed. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of output will be used in 
the manufacture of superphosphate. 

Capacity for superphosphate is estimated 
at 110,000 tons annually. Output in 1950 
was 68,000 tons, compared with 55,000 tons 
in 1949. Exports in 1950 were negligible but 
began on a commercial scale in February 
1951, the company reports. 


NORWEGIAN PLANT INCREASES AMMONIA 
OUTPUT 


Production of liquid ammonia at the new 
plant of Norsk Hydro at Glomfjord, Norway, 
has been increased to 170 metric tons daiiy 
from 150 tons, states the Norwegian press. 
The ammonia is shipped to the company’s 
plants at Heroya in three Norwegian-built 
tankers, the first to be made for this special 
purpose and is there converted into nitrog- 
enous fertilizer. 


PORTUGAL PRODUCES CRUDE SULFUR 


Crude sulfur is produced in Portugal at 
the Mina de Sao Domingos by the Orkla 
process. The cost is generally higher than 
that of United States sulfur, and production 
is geared to the requirements of the domes- 
tic market. Domestic consumption is gov- 
erned largely by the amount of rainfall, as 
most of the sulfur is used to dust grape- 
vines. A wet season in 1950 caused output 
to increase to 14,430 metric tons, from 10,878 
in 1949. 

Small amounts of crude sulfur for special 
purposes are imported; these came princi- 
pally from the United States in 1949 and 
1950. 


POTASSIC FERTILIZER POPULAR IN NORWAY 


Purchases of fertilizer in Norway in the 
1951 spring season have been less than those 
of the preceding spring. The decrease in 
nitrogenous and phosphatic materials has 
been especially noticeable. Purchases of 
potassic fertilizers were larger despite a 
greater price increase than for other kinds. 
Consumption of nitrogenous and potassic 
fertilizers in 1950 was about three and a haif 
times larger than that of the 1939 rate, 
whereas for phosphates the ratio was two 
andahalf. However, the economic limit has 
not been exceeded, and on many farms it 
would be profitable to use even larger quan- 
tities. The ratio of crop prices to those of 
fertilizer is still favorable. 

In recent years the use of fertilizers has 
so increased that transportation and distri- 
bution has become a problem. Although 
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agricultural leaders and extension workers 
have suggested that farmers obtain their 
supplies early, a large part remained to be 
distributed at the end of March. 

The advisability of providing emergency 
stocks of fertilizers has been discussed, but 
apparently efforts will be directed toward 
stocking raw materials, except potassic fer- 
tilizers, which are not produced in the coun- 
try. Imports of phosphate rock will be ac- 
celerated so that stocks of superphosphate 
can be replenished as soon as storage facil- 
ities are empty, as storage capacity is the 
limiting factor. Domestic production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers far exceeds require- 
ments. 


Hi1cH PRICES STIMULATE PYRITE 
PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of iron pyrites in Spain in- 
creased substantially in 1950 over that in 
1949, owing to the stimulus of higher export 
prices decreed by the Government in July 
(an increase of about 45 percent) and greater 
world demand in the latter part of the year. 
Exports totaled 1,174,145 metric tons, about 
10.3 percent more than in 1949. 

Germany replaced the United Kingdom as 
the leading customer, taking 31 percent, fol- 
lowed by the Netherlands with 17 percent and 
the United Kingdom with 15 percent. None 
was shipped to the United States. 


U. K. DEVELOPS PROCESS OF SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE MANUFACTURE 


The United Kingdom's chemical industry 
is now able to utilize a considerable amount 
of nitric acid in the manufacture of super- 
phosphate and thereby conserve sulfuric acid 
and reduce demand for sulfur, states the 
British press. 

British chemists have long experimented 
with treating phosphate rock with nitric 
acid, which can be made without the use of 
imported materials. However, the product 
obtained, calcium nitrate, absorbs moisture 
and cakes in storage. The new process de- 
veloped in the laboratory of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research is said 
to yield a product which is relatively non- 
caking and will keep reasonably dry in nor- 
mal climatic conditions. 


Raw-MaAtTERIAL SHORTAGE IN U. K. 


The program of expansion and develop- 
ment of the British chemical industry was 


further advanced in 1950. Imperial Chemi-. 


cal Industries, Ltd., began operations in a 
number of new units for the production of 
industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals and 
plastics. Work began on several plants to be 
operated in cooperation with United States 
firms, and development of the petrochemical 
branch continued. 

Exports of chemicals increased in 1950 de- 
spite import restrictions in some markets. 
Shipments to the United States, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, and several European countries were 
substantially greater, and purchases by other 
foreign and Commonwealth countries were 
well maintained. 

Shortages of raw materials, especially sul- 
fur, zinc, and copper, affected the industry 
in the last quarter of 1950. Prices of do- 
mestic chemicals were fairly steady during 
the year, although there were sharp increases 
in prices of zinc oxide, glycerin, solvents, 
cresylic acid, and sulfuric acid. As a result 
of the removal of the Government subsidy 
on fertilizer materials, selling prices of all 
types of fertilizers increased. 


Fats & Oils 


FAVORABLE MARKETS FOR ARGENTINE 
OILSEEDS 


Most of Argentina’s exportable flaxseed 
and linseed oil is already committed for 
shipment, and judging from the active de- 
mand for remaining quantities, there will be 
only a minimum carryover at the end of 
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1951. Prices obtained by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (1apr) in foreign mar- 
kets have been highly profitable, frequently 
60 to 100 percent above the prices paid by 
IAPI to producers and crushers. If all sur- 
plus stocks are liquidated this year, a sharp 
decline in 1952 exports will be inevitable, un- 
less the flaxseed area, 1,100,000 hectares in 
1950 (1 hectare—2.471 acres) is doubled in 
the coming season. An increase of this mag- 
nitude is not considered likely. 

Exports of flaxseed and linseed oil in 1950, 
according to unofficial statistics, totaled 
131,074 and 205,629 tons, respectively. Ship- 
ments in the first 2 months of 1951 totaled 
52,000 and 43,500 tons, respectively. Major 
destinations in 1951 were the same as in 
1950, principally the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, France, and other European 
countries. 

Flaxseed shipments, 31,426 tons in March 
1951, may hold up for several months, but 
later will decrease, as available quantities 
are relatively small. Exporters may be hold- 
ing about 40,000 tons, and 1aPr on March 1 
had about 30,000 tons available for sale. 
Maximum export possibilities in 1951 are 
near 140,000 tons, of which over half has 
already been shipped, 

Prospects are good for exportation in 1951 
of about 270,000 tons of linseed oil, a record 
quantity for Argentina. It includes the 
43,500 tons shipped in January-February, 
180,000 tons committed but unshipped as 
of March 1, and an allowance up to 50,000 
tons for sales to be made henceforth. Quan- 
tities remaining in Argentina at the end of 
1951 are likely to be under 75,000 tons. 

Production of sunflower seed may ap- 
proach 1,100,000 tons. Assuming the present 
outlook for sunflower seed, cottonseed, and 
peanuts, the maximum production of edible 
oils in prospect for this season is 325,000 
tons, of which about 190,000 tons will be 
needed in Argentina. tapi already is selling 
against the new crop, finding a brisk foreign 
demand at favorable prices. 

Exports of sunfiower-seed oil in 1950 totaled 
103,010 tons, roughly equivalent to the sur- 
plus carried over from 1949. The United 
Kingdom, taking 75,959 tons, was the chief 
destination. 

About 8,400 tons was exported in January— 
February 1951, cleaning up the last of the 
exportable stocks. Shipments will be small 
until midyear, when new-crop supplies begin 
to move. 1apr already has sold large quan- 
tities and will have to obtain oil promptly 
from crushers to meet its commitments. To- 
tal exports in 1951 may approach 100,000 
tons, leaving only a small remainder for 
shipment in early 1952. 

Stocks of oilseed cakes and meals are small 
at present, but export sales are being made 
against future production. The United 
Kingdom and other European buyers are 
anxious to contract promptly the exportable 
surplus. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF FLAXSEED AND 
SOYBEANS INCREASE 


Flaxseed acreage and production in Can- 
ada in 1950 increased substantially, as com- 
pared with 1949, but was much less than 
during World War II and immediate postwar 
years. Acreage in 1950 totaled 547,000, as 
compared with 322,500 in 1949 and an average 
of 1,604,000 acres in 1943-48. Production in 
1950 totaled 4,540,000 bushels, as against 
2,284,000 bushels in 1949. 

For the first time in several years, substan- 
tial imports of flaxseed for crushing entered 
Canada in 1950. Imports amounted to 417,- 
514 bushels, all from the United States, as 
compared with only 60 bushels in 1949. Im- 
ports for several years prior to 1950 were of 
seed only. It is expected that further im- 
ports will ex:‘er to provide crushers with 
sufficient materials until the 1951 crop be- 
comes available. 

Linseed-oil production declined from 10,- 
198,000 imperial gallons in 1949 to an esti- 
mated 9,100,000 gallons in 1950. The small 





flaxseed crop in 1949 and the heavy exports 
made from earlier stocks carried over, re- 
duced the quantities of flaxseed available for 
crushing in 1950. 

Imports of linseed oil increased to 605,000 
pounds in 1950, as compared with 97,000 
pounds in 1949. Almost all of the 1950 im- 
ports came from the United States. This 
movement also carried over into 1951, al- 
though trade statistics are not yet available. 
It is known that a large shipment of lin- 
seed oil from Argentina will be coming into 
Canada soon. 

Exports of flaxseed for oil purposes, flax- 
seed for sowing, and linseed oil during 1950 
were all below levels of the past 2 years. 
Exports of flaxseed for oil purposes in 1950 
totaled 3,452,719 bushels, as compared with 
4,085,179 bushels in 1949. Exports of flax- 
seed for sowing were 14,047 bushels in 1950 
as compared with 118,096 bushels in 1949. 

The fact that exports of flaxseed in 1950 
were made in the face of what now has be- 
come a short supply situation calls for some 
explanation. The large share of these ex- 
ports came from Wheat Board stocks from the 
1948 crop of flaxseed. The sales were made 
before the 1950 crop moved to crushers and 
served to clear out almost the last of the 
heavy stocks that had been carried over from 
the 1948 crop. Very little, if any of the ex. 
ports came from the 1950 crop of flaxseed. 

Of the total exports of flaxseed, 2,309,769 
bushels went to Belgium, 417,975 bushels to 
Switzerland, 302,456 bushels to Japan, 252,095 
bushels to Italy, and 89,913 bushels to Ire- 
land. 

Linseed-oil exports during 1950 were 1,946,- 
403 imperial gallons compared with 4,610,417 
gallons in 1949. As United States restric- 
tions were in effect, none went south of the 
border. The Union of South Africa took 
333,432 gallons, Germany 314,433 gallons, and 
the remainder went to Cuba, Indonesia, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. 

Soybean production in Canada continues to 
establish new records; it reached 3,039,000 
bushels in 1950, an increase of 17, percent 
over the 2,605,000 bushels produced in 1949 
and almost four times as great as the 1945 
output. 

Imports of soybeans for crushing also rose; 
they totaled 240,262,000 pounds in 1950 com- 
pared with 128,533,000 pounds in 1949. All 
except a few thousand pounds were from 
the United States. 

Production of soybean oil has increased 
rapidly in Canada since the end of World 
War II. It is estimated that 90 percent of 
all soybean oil consumed in Canada is used 
for margarine and shortening and the re- 
maining 10 percent is used by paint manu- 
facturers. 

Soybean-oil production in 1950 reached 
the record level of 56,931,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 45,964,000 pounds in 1949. There 
were 338,869,000 pounds of soybeans, domes- 
tic and imported, crushed in 1950, as against 
270,448,000 pounds in 1949. 

The increase in the production of mar- 
garine and shortening in Canada has been 
the major factor contributing to increased 
soybean-oil production; 94,000,000 pounds of 
margarine were produced in 1950, as com- 
pared with 74,000,000 pounds in 1949; short- 
ening production in 1950 was 127,000,000 
agg as against 116,000,000 pounds in 
1949. 

Prices of all fats and oils rose steadily after 
the Korean outbreak, and the market situa- 
tion is generally tight with every indication 
of a record demand in 1951, 


Foodstutis 


Ecuapor’s BANANA EXPORTS DEPEND ON 
SHIPPING SPACE 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in the 
first quarter of 1951 amounted to 2,032,000 
stems, 19 percent above the 1,704,080 stems 
shipped in the first quarter of 1950. The 
rise, however, represents a slackening of the 
strong rate of increase previously shown by 
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Ecuadoran production during the postwar 
period, Lack of refrigerated shipping space 
accounts for the moderation of trends, and 
the shipping situation for the remainder of 
the year is expected to be the key to results 
in 1951. Sigatoka disease is not expected to 
materially hinder output in 1951, but if 
shipping is not increased in proportion to 
available fruit at a rate higher than it was in 
the first quarter, production estimated po- 
tentially as high as 11,000,000 stems may not 
exceed 9,000,000 stems. 

Exports in 1950 totaled 17,595,084 stems, 
and 84 percent, or 6,358,907 stems, was sent 
to the United States. The remainder went 
to Chile, Western Germany, Belgium, Peru, 
and others. 


SMALLER COFFEE Crop, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s 1950-51 coffee crop is esti- 
mated at 306,885 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds), about 21 per- 
cent less than the 1949-50 crop. 

Total export sales of coffee in the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1951, amounted to 
306,464 bags, of which about 71 percent went 
to the United States. 

Exports of coffee in the first quarter of 
1951 amounted to 145,418 bags. Shipments 
to the United States amounted to 116,524 
bags, or 80 percent of total exports in the 
January—March period of 1951. 

The average export price for the 1950—51 
crop as Of March 31, 1951, was $72.88 per bag 
of 60 kilograms, an increase of about 34 per- 
cent as compared with the average price of 
the 1949-50 crop of $54.49 on the corre- 
sponding date of 1950. Average prices of 
coffee for domestic consumption as of the 
same dates were $59.90 and $54.40, respec- 
tively, per bag of 60 kilograms net, an in- 
crease of 10 percent in 1951 over 1950. 

The possibility of still higher prices, should 
a world crisis develop occurred to some Costa 
Rican coffee growers, but the selling market 
remained fairly normal, as proved by sales 
as of March 31, 1951, amounting to 201,915 
bags, reported to the Oficina del Cafe, which 
amount is about two-thirds of the estimated 
crop. 

Little protest was heard in Costa Rica in 
connection with the fixation of prices by 
the United States. In general, it is said that 
the average Costa Rican coffee exporter finds 
the measure just and current prices satis- 
factory. 


RECORD POTATO HARVEST IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Exceptionally high potato yields in the 
1950-51 season in Western Germany resulted 
in an all-time record harvest of almost 28,- 
000,000 metric tons on’an area smaller than 
planted in the prewar years. The 1950-51 
production was 34 percent above the output 
in the 1949-50 season and 43 percent above 
the 1935--38 average production. 

Foreign trade in potatoes in Western Ger- 
many is not large and does not materially 
change the over-all availability. It is note- 
worthy, however, that potato imports, con- 
sisting mainly of early eating potatoes, but 
also of some seed potatoes, are estimated 
to have dropped in 1950-51 to 70,000 tons, 
which was less than one-tenth of the yearly 
1935-38 average of 740,000 tons. 

Exports consist mostly of seed potatoes. 
The 130,000 tons exported in the 1950-51 
season were almost double the quantity 
imported. 

Supplies of good-quality seed for planting 
in 1950 were ample to meet all requirements 
(2,850,000 metric tons). 

The Federal Ministry for Food, Agricul- 
ture, and Forestry does not expect a major 
change in the potato area for next year. 
It is uncertain, however, whether the low 
prices for eating potatoes will cause farmers 
to plant fewer potatoes, or whether, on the 
other hand, the rapidly increasing numbers 
of hogs will cause farmers to plant more 
potatoes for fodder. About 12,500,000 tons 
of the 1950 harvest are estimated as available 
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for livestock feeding, more than double the 
amount fed in 1949-50. About 500,000 tons 
of this year’s harvest is expected to be pro- 
cessed into alcohol, starch and flakes, a 67 
percent increase over 1949-50 and 163 percent 
over prewar years. 


FRANCE PRODUCES RECORD RICE CROP 


Production of rice in metropolitan France 
in 1950 was 46,000 metric tons, rough rice 
basis, according to the latest estimate of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Moreover, this fig- 
ure was expected to be revised upward to 
about 47,500 tons, on the basis of official 
collection data. This was a record crop, 
double the 22,500 tons harvested in 1949, 
and nearly five times as much as the 10,000 
tons produced in 1948. 

Despite the fact that rice production in 
France has increased at a rapid rate, that 
country still imports significant quantities. 
According to the Bureau of Customs, imports 
consisted of about 38,300 tons of paddy and 
broken rice and 45,200 tons of brown rice 
in 1950. The amounts were about double 
the importations in 1949, when rice was ra- 
tioned during 11 months of the year. Italy 
was the leading source of imports of rice in 
1950, followed by Indochina, Mexico, Chile, 
Madagascar, and Brazil, in the order named. 

Exports of rice consisted primarily of 2,100 
tons of brown and milled rice to French over- 
sea areas in 1950, leaving a significant net 
import balance. 

Consumption of rice in France in 1950 was 
estimated officially at about 60,000 tons 
(milled basis). However, trade sources con- 
sider this estimate to be low and that a fig- 
ure between 70,000 and 75,000 tons, milled 
basis, is more accurate. As stock figures 
are unavailable, it is not possible to check 
the consumption accurately. 

Official and trade sources agree that a fur- 
ther increase in the area devoted to rice in 
metropolitan France can be expected in 1951. 

The development of the rice industry in 
France has been encouraged by the estab- 
lishment of price levels that have been con- 
sidered favorable in relation to prices of 
other farm products, both by officials and 
producers. Although there was indication of 
an effort to lower the fixed price for rice, 
no such action was taken, and it now appears 
that France will continue to encourage ex- 
pansion of the area devoted to this crop. 


MorE COFFEE PRODUCED IN HONDURAS 


Production of coffee in Honduras in the 
1950-51 crop year is unofficially estimated at 
193,145 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), about 20 percent 
above the 1949-50 crop. 

Exports of coffee from Honduras in 1950 
amounted to about 101,007 bags. The United 
States was the leading purchaser, taking 92,- 
063 bags, or 81 percent, and El Salvador took 
8,552 bags, or about 8 percent. 


INDONESIAN EXPORTS OF BLACK PEPPER 
INCREASE 


Exports of black pepper from Indonesia in 
1950 totaled 6,312 metric tons, an increase 
of 132 percent over the 2,726 tons shipped in 
1949. Singapore continued to be Indonesia’s 
best customer, taking 3,029 tons in 1950, 
nearly 50 percent of the year’s Output. Ex- 
ports of Indonesian black pepper to the 
United States in 1950 increased nearly four- 
fold, to 2,077 tons from 582 tons in 1949. 
Although dealers reported the New York 
market dull about the middle of April, it is 
likely that Indonesian pepper exports to the 
United States will increase in 1951. 

Prospects for an increase in the output of 
Indonesian white pepper in 1951 are poor, 
because few of the bushes planted in 1947-48 
will start to bear before 1952. Production in 
1951 should total about 275 tons as com- 
pared with 250 tons in 1950, but a large 
increase is expected in the 1952 season. 
Export statistics of white pepper provide 
little indication as to production, because 


of the large prewar carry-over currently 
estimated at 1,000 tons. Exports to the 
United States totaled 926 tons in 1950 as 
compared with 83 tons in 1949. 


JAPANESE TEA INDUSTRY ON THE UPGRADE 


The National Federation of Agricultural 
Cooperative Marketing Associations estimates 
Japanese first-crop tea production in 1951 at 
50,789,141 pounds, an increase of 14 to 18 
percent over first crop output in 1950. Favor- 
able weather conditions and sufficient sup- 
plies of fertilizer are considered primary 
factors in this gain. 

Exports of tea from Japan in 1950 
amounted to 15,944,079 pounds, of which 14,- 
617,439 pounds were green tea, 1,320,064 
pounds were black tea, and 6,576 pounds were 
other kinds. The value of total exports of 
tea in 1950 was $5,037,222. 

About the middle of April 1951, export 
stocks of tea in the Shizuoka market, which 
is responsible for all export transactions (and 
about 50 percent of domestic transactions), 
were estimated at about 100,000 pounds. A 
rapid depletion of stocks was contrary to the 
trade’s expectations in the fall of 1950, when 
a large surplus from increased production 
and lowered exports was expected. The con- 
tinued export and domestic demand, which 
for the most part cannot be filled until the 
receipt of first-crop tea by dealers, indicates 
at least several months of prosperity. One 
member of the trade recently summed up the 
current stock and outlook position in the 
statement: “At no time in the past 10 years 
has the Japanese tea industry been in such 
a favorable position.” 


ReEcorD SUGAR CROP PRODUCED IN MEXICO 


Sugar production in Mexico in 1950-51 is 
estimated at 683,000 metric tons, a record 
crop. 

Domestic consumption in 1951 was tenta- 
tively estimated at 620,000 tons, in April, 
but officials of the Sugar Union believed that 
it would not be possible to forecast 1951 
consumption until June, when data on con- 
sumption in the first 5 months of the year 
would be available as a basis for the estimate. 

Exports of sugar from the 1950-51 pro- 
duction were estimated at from 20,000 to 
30,000 metric tons. Exports in 1950, which 
amounted to 21,165 metric tons of raw and 
refined sugar, were below the 138,418 tons 
shipped in 1949. 

Exports of molasses from Mexico in 1950, as 
reported by the Direccién General de Esta- 
distica, amounted to 123,665 tons as com- 
pared with 148,112 tons in 1949. As in pre- 
vious years, the destination of practically 
all molasses exported was the United States. 


Tobaceo 


DANISH MANUFACTURERS PREFER UNITED 
STATES LEAF 


Tobacco valued at 75,000,000 crowns ($10,- 
852,500) and purchased with Marshall Plan 
funds was cleared through Danish customs 
in the first 11 months of 1950. ECA records 
show that authorizations amounting to 
$5,718,378 were issued during 1950 for the 
purchase of tobacco through the Marshall 
Plan. Of that amount, $3,597,537 was dis- 
bursed by ECA for actual purchases. 

It is reported that Danish manufacturers 
prefer to use tobacco from the United States 
in the manufacture of cigarettes, pipe to- 
bacco, and snuff. 

Imports of raw tobacco in 1950 totaled 
13,842 tons, of which the United States sup- 
plied 7,302 tons; Brazil, 1,804 tons; Europe, 
673 tons; Indonesia, 1,276 tons; and other 
countries, 2,787 tons. Imports of manufac- 
tured tobacco products from the United 
States are negligible. 

The utilization of tobacco in the manu- 
facture of tobacco products in Denmark in 
1950 was as folows: Cigarettes, 4,600 tons; 
cigars, 3,600 tons; pipe tobacco, 2,000 tons; 
and chewing tobacco and snuff, 400 tons. 
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Danube River Traffic 


During the month of March 1951, a total 
of 169,841 metric tons of freight traffic 
moved via the United States sector of the 
Danube River in Austria. 

Traffic to and from Yugoslavia moved in 
Yugoslavian floating equipment. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the traffic moving be- 
tween Regensburg, Bavaria, and Linz, Aus- 
tria, was carried in the equipment of the 
Austrian Danube Steamship Co. and 30 per- 
cent in German Bavarian Lloyd vessels. 

Traffic moving between the United States 
and Soviet Zones in Upper Austria was 
handled in Austrian Danube Steamship Co. 
equipment, flying the Austrian flag. 

The major portion of this traffic consisted 
of coal, which moved from Regensburg to 
Linz. The next most important item was 
pyrite, which moved from Yugoslavia to 
Regensburg. The principal commodities in- 
volved in this movement are indicated in 
the following tabulation: 


From Linz, Austria, to 
Regensburg, Bavaria: 


Number of 
barges Commodity Tonnage 
26 Pig iron 7, 980. 0 
9 Construction timber __- J 1, 368. 6 
2 Pumice ; ‘ 185. 7 
asia Miscellaneous freight ee 1.5 
Total a. ; 9, 535.8 
From Regensburg, Bavaria, to 
Linz, Austria: 
Number of ; 
barges Commodity Tonnage 
312 Coal. on. 138, 385. 9 
3 Rape-seed oil oa 100. 6 
1 Stones... 200. 0 
1 Iron sheets ; 150. 5 
Miscellaneous freight 2. 5 
Total 138, 839. 5 
From Yugoslavia to 
Regensburg, Bavaria: 
Number of 
barges Commodity Tonnage 
22 Pyrite ; 10, 344. 0 
1 Pulpwood : 323. 0 
1 Distillate ; ; 576.8 
Total . ; : 5 : 11, 243.8 
Source: U. 8. Legation, Vienna. 


Shipping Services Between 
Macau and Timor 


A contract has been signed for the opera- 
tion of regular shipping services between the 
two Portuguese Far Eastern colonies of 
Macau and Timor and for the establishment 
of a bonded customs warehouse at the port 
of Dili in the latter colony, states the Lisbon 
newspaper Diario de Noticias of March 21. 
The contract was signed by the Portuguese 
Minister of Colonies on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, and by a representative of the Soci- 
edade Oriental de Transportes e Armazens 
Lda. (SOTA). 

The new company is required by the terms 
of the contract to operate a minimum of six 
voyages yearly, the dates of departure from 
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the port of Macau and the interval between 
voyages to be established each year by the 
Governor of that Colony. The vessels to be 
used in this service will call at the port of 
Macassar at least twice each year in order to 
discharge cargo originating at Timor. Pur- 
suant to directives from the colonial govern- 
ment, the shipping company will also operate 
cabotage services between the various ports 
of Timor. In exchange for exclusive oper- 
ating rights of the new bonded warehouse at 
Dili over a 10-year period, the shipping com- 
pany assumes the obligation to construct 
“Nissen”-type warehouse buildings and pay 
for their use according to rental terms to be 
established by the Government of the Colony. 

Although this new contract will not be- 
come effective until the day prior to the 
publication of the text in the official bulletin 
of Timor, shipping services between these 
two colonies are already being performed by 
the vessels S. Gabriel and S. Rafael. 


Projected Oil Pipeline from 
Alberta to British Columbia 


British Columbia (Canada) has taken the 
necessary legal steps to prepare for the con- 
struction of an oil pipeline from Alberta, by 
giving final reading in the provincial legis- 
lature to amendments to the Land Registry 
Act providing for the registration of ease- 
ments for the right-of-way of pipelines. 

Two companies have already made appli- 
cation to the Lands Department for pipeline 
rights, but it is not expected they will be 
considered until the Transport Board in 
Ottawa has given its approval. That govern- 
ment agency will consider the application of 
the Trans-Mountain Pipeline Co. to build 
a 715-mile oil pipeline from Edmonton, Al- 
berta, through the Yellowhead Pass down 
to Kamloops, B. C., thence to Merritt, Prince- 
ton, and along the Kettle Valley rail line to 
the Fraser Valley to Vancouver. The esti- 
mated cost of this project is $86,700,000. 

An examination has been made recently 
of harbor sites in Vancouver on which crude- 
oil storage depots can be erected. Govern- 
ment sources in Ottawa have stated that steel 
for the pipeline would eventually be made 
available, as well as the 12,000 tons of steel 
necessary for a storage depot. A bill to in- 
corporate the Trans-Mountain Pipeline Co. 
has been given parliamentary approval. 


Tanganyika Railway Branch 
Closed by Floods 


The branch railway line from Voi in Kenya 
to Moshi in Tanganyika apparently will be 
closed indefinitely, following flood-water 
damage to a bridge near Taveta, the U. S. 
Consulate at Mombasa reports. 

Although it was originally hoped to com- 
plete temporary repairs to the bridge within 
a few weeks, it is now understood that fresh 
rains on Mount Kilimanjoro caused flood 
waters to rise again, which further damaged 
the bridge. 

The bridge is very high, 40 feet or so above 
the level of the surrounding country, and 





hopes of improvising a temporary bridge have 
had to be abandoned. It will now be neces- 
sary to construct a new bridge, and work on 
this cannot be started until the end of the 
rainy season. It is not likely, therefore, that 
the Voi-Moshi line will be reopened before 
the end of June. 


BOAC Reduces Services 
to South America 


On May 1, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration (BOAC) withdrew its Constellation 
service along the west coast of South 
America. The service, which formerly oper- 
ated twice weekly from London via the 
Azores, Bermuda, and Nassau to Kingston, 
Panama City, Lima, and Santiago is now 
terminated at Kingston. BOAC no longer 
serves Panama City and Lima but continues 
to operate one flight a week to Santiago 
from Buenos Aires. 


Reorganization of Electric 
Industry in Manitoba Planned 


A new law provides for the reorganization 
of the electric-power industry in the Mani- 
toba Province of Canada. Principally af- 
fected would be the Winnipeg Electric Co. 
which, in addition to supplying power also 
operates Winnipeg’s streetcars, busses, and 
gas works, and the City Hydro Electric Sys- 
tem, owned by the municipality of Winni- 
peg. The Manitoba Power Commission, a 
provincial government agency, furnishes 
rural Manitoba with electricity which it pur- 
chases from the Winnipeg Electric Co. 

The law also provides for a Hydro Electric 
Development Board which would combine all 
present power faciities including the new 
hydroelectric station at Pine Falls, 95 miles 
northeast of Winnipeg. 

A board would distribute energy in Greater 
Winnipeg, while the Manitoba Power Com- 
mission would continue serving areas out- 
side of Greater Winnipeg. 


Electric-Power Developments 
in British East Africa 


The supply of electric power to the main 
commercial centers throughout British East 
Africa improved but was still substantially 
below consumer demand in 1950. In Kenya 
and Tanganyika additions were made by the 
privately owned East African Power and 
Lighting Co. to thermal stations at Nairobi, 
Mombasa, Nakuru, Dar -es -Salaam, and 
Tanga. Toward the end of the year, work 
was completed on the £500,000 Ruiru Dam 
for supplying more power and water to the 
Nairobi area. Following assurances that the 
power industry in Kenya and Tanganyika 
will not be nationalized, the East African 
Power and Lighting Co. went forward with a 
10-year development program which will pro- 
vide adequate power for new secondary in- 
dustry as well as for outlying rural commu- 
nities. Construction started during the sec- 
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List of Fairs and Exhibitions 


1951 Date 
May 5-Sept. 30 


May 19-June 9 
May 21-July 10 
May 26-June 10 
May 27-June 31 
May 28-June & 
May 30-June 9 
May 30-June 12 
June 2-14 

June 6-21 

June 9-15 

June 9-24 

June 10-25 

June 10-30 

June 15-July | 
June 17-July 4 
June 23-July 8 
June 24-July & 
July 2-Aug. 25 
July 3-Aug. 12 
July 7-22 


July 27-Aug. 3 
Aug. 4-11 
Aug. 4-Sept. 3 
Aug. 11-18 
Aug. 20-25 
Aug. 20-Sept. 10 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20 
Aug. 24-Sept. 2 
Aug. 25-Sept. 9 
Aug. 28-Sept. 8 
Sept. 1-10 
Sept. 1-16 
Sept. 2-6 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 8-23 
Do 
Sept. 8-25_. 
Sept. 911 
Sept. 9-16 
Sept. 10-14 
Sept. 11-16 
Sept. 11-20 
Sept. 1: 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 20-30 
Sept. 15-30 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1 
Sept. 16-18 
Sept. 16-Oct. 3 
Sept. 22-Oct. 7 
Do 
Do 
Sept. 23-Oct. 7 
Sept. 20-Oct. 4 
Sept. 29-Oct. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 14 
Do 
Sept. 17-29 
Oct. 6-21 
Oct. 15-19 
Oct. 28-Nov. 4 
Oct. 4-14 
Do 
Do 
Oct. 17-27 
Nov. 10-17 
Novy. 14-28 


Nov. 18-26 
Noy. 17-Dec 2 
Noy. 5-11 


1952 Date 

Feb, 2-29 
Mar. 1-Apr. 6 
Mar. 20-30 
Mar. 22-Apr. 6 
Apr. 26 May ll 
Spring 2 
Summer ? 

Do? 
Fall 2 
Sept. 17-Oct. 4 


' Additions. 


Event 

International Modern Architecture and Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts Exhibi- 
tion, Milan, Italy. 

Portuguese Industries Fair, Lisbon, Portugal. 
‘‘Norway Designs for Living’ Exhibition, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
International Printing and Paper Fair, Dusseldorf, Western Germany. 
International Craft Industries Exhibition and Congress, Vienna, Austria. 
International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
Machinery and Machine Tools Exhibition (International), Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
First International Medical and Health Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 
International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exposition, Lugano, Switzerland. 
Antique Dealers Fair and Exhibition, London, England. 
International Food Exposition, Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 
International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 
International Trade Fair, Bordeau, France. 
International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
International Aeronautical Show, Paris, France. 
Japanese Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 
International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 


. International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 


International Modern Silverware Exhibition, Venice, Italy. 

International Building Construction Exhibition, Hanover, Germany. 

International Fair and Benelux Tourist, Gastronomic, and Hotel Exposition, Luxem- 
bourg, Luxembourg. 

International Trade Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 

National Agricultural and Industrial Association Show, Brisbane, Australia. 

World Transportation Fair, Arcadia, Calif., U.S 


. International Trade Fair, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 


Twelfth Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa.! 

International Cinematographic Art Exhibition, Venice, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 

St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, Stockholm, Sweden. 

National Radio Exhibition, London, England.! 

International Machine-Tool Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 

International Festival of Film Costumes and Fashion, Venice, Italy. 

International Industries Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

International Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 

Textile and Apparels Fair, Cologne, Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

Sixth International Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Houston, Tex., U.S. A. 

Twelfth Annual Flying Display and Exhibition, Hampshire, England. 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Sixth International Exhibition of Preserved Foods and Packaging, Parma, Italy. 

International Leather Exposition, Paris, France. 

International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 

International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 

Household and Ironwares Fair, Cologne, Germany. 

Sixteenth International Fair, Salonika, Greece. 

International Motion Picture and Photographic Technique Exposition, Turin, Italy. 

International Plastics Materials, Rubber, and Varnishes Exposition, Turin, Italy. 

International Mechanical Exhibition, Turin, Italy.' 

International Forest and Lumber Exhibition, Lyon, France. 

International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition, London, England. 

International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

International Trade Fair, Lugano, Switzerland. 

International Nautical Exhibition, Paris, France. 

Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 

International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Metal Exposition and Congress (International), Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfort, Germany. 

International Automobile Cycle and Sports Exhibition, Paris, France.! 

International Bottling Materials and Related Industries Exhibition, Paris, France.! 

International Packaging, Handling Method, Display, and Distribution Technique 
Exhibition, Paris, France.! 

International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, London, England. 

International Building Exhibition, London, England.! 

International Leather Industries Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 

Industrial and Agricultural Fair, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia.' 

Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, N. Y., U. 8S. A. 


International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India. ! 
International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Geneva, Switzerland. 
International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 
International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
International Exposition of Communications, Munich, Germany. 
International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 
International Machine-Tool Exhibition, London, England. ! 


* Exact dates not yet available. 
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Cycle and Motorcycle Show 
To Be Held in London in Fall 


The Twenty-Sixth International Cycle and 
Motorcycle Show will be held at Earl’s 
Court, London, England, November 10 to 17, 
1951, under the auspices of the British 
Cycle and Motorcycle Manufacturers and 
Traders Union, Ltd. Approximately 200 ex- 
hibitors are expected. A total of 150,000 
square feet of space is available for this 
event. 

Although the show was last held in Oc- 
tober 1949, it is generally staged annually. 
An estimated 190,000 persons attended that 
event. 

Further information may be obtained ei- 
ther directly from the sponsors in London, 
or from the Office of the Commercial De- 
partment, British Embassy, 3100 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


Danish Commercial Fair 


Had Large Attendance 


The Commercial Fair, the second section of 
Denmark’s second International Fair, held 
at the Forum in Copenhagen, March 2 to 11, 
1951, attracted 90,000 visitors, including an 
estimated 10,000 representatives of business 
firms. Danish businessmen predominated 
among potential buyers, but there was also 
a substantial representation from Sweden, 
Western Germany, and most of the other 
European countries, as well as contingents 
from widely scattered parts of the world. 

The Commercial Fair was devoted solely 
to consumer goods, in which Danish exhibits 
predominated. A total of 204 private enter- 
prises displayed their wares in 154 separate 
exhibits. Among these were 25 displays 
comprising chiefly Danish-made electrical 
and mechanical equipment. Most of the 
foreign firms participated through Danish 
agents. Following is a breakdown of the 
number of private enterprises from each 
country: Denmark 135; Western Germany 
31; United Kingdom 10; Italy and France 8 
each; Sweden 5; Austria and the Netherlands 
2 each; and Switzerland, Norway, and Mo- 
rocco 1 each. The net exhibit space totaled 
approximately 3,000 square meters (1 square 
meter= 10.76 square feet). 

Textiles and wearing apparel predomi- 
nated and included an assortment of piece 
goods, trimmings, and yarns from Western 
Germany, Sweden, and France, men’s hats 
from Italy; and an extensive variety of 
Danish manufactures. Products from the 
United Kingdom consisted mainly of can- 
dies, cookies, and similar items exhibited by 
local sales agents. Prominent exhibits of 
private firms included Steinway pianos man- 
ufactured in Western Germany and sailing 
yachts made by a Danish boat builder. 
Bright-colored bicycles for children also at- 
tracted attention. The bicycles displayed 
by an Italian firm featured small detachable 
guide wheels on either side of the rear wheel 
as an aid in learning to ride. A German firm 
exhibited a new type of mineral bath, based 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic : 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 

Legal free 
| Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Colombia Peso Bank of Republic °_- 
Basic * 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 
Free__- 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso .| Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 


Official 
Official " 


Paraguay Guarani 


Free 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free... 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


| See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2? Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

* Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

®° New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

* See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

© July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

!t Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

* Bolivian rate for February; Colombian rate beginning 
March 20; Paraguayan rates beginning March 5. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte. 


units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


Averages are based on selling rates, in 


following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
x mate 
O4s VAL . ; 
amy ws March . lent in 1951 
nual) nual Us 


currency 





(') 27. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | May 10 

(‘) 25.00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 

(‘) 214.04 14. 05 14. 03 . 0713 Do. 
42.42 360.60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28 

4111.50 5101.00 | 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 

101.66 | 161.50 |*167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 . 0534 | Mar. 31 

31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 

43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 

60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 

7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 9200 Do. 

79. 00 91.04 72. 62 77. 00 0130 | Do. 

1. 96 1. 96 

2. 51 . 3084 Mar. 31 

5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 

7.91 8.77 7.74 . 1292 Do. 
13.50 ° 13.50 15.15 .0660 | May 7 

17. 63 18. 36 18. 20 . 0549 Do. 
2.04 | 192.02 2. 02 4950 | Apr. 30 
11 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 .1156 | May 10 
5. 00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | Mar. 31 

27.00 7.00 . 1429 Do 

7.14 6. 92 6. 84 . 1462 Do. 
6. 00 .1667 | Apr. 6 

9.00 meee Do 

21. 00 0476 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 .0669 | Apr. 23 

18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 . 0668 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Apr. 30 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Mar. 31 

42.45 2.45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 

2.77 2. 61 2.16 4630 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 $. 35 .2985 | Apr. 30 

3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was abol- 
ished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.— Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 sell- 
ing is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports, which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain es- 
sential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports 
and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are applied 
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at the expense of exports, defense, or in- 
vestment. He stressed that the budget 
should be sufficiently severe to prevent prices 
being pushed up by excessive domestic de- 
mand. The Chancellor emphasized as the 
cause of cost inflation the advance in world 
prices paid for imported raw materials and 
foodstuffs. 

The size of the Government’s budget sur- 
plus, the Chancellor pointed out, should 
therefore equate expenditures at home 
against the output that can be afforded for 
home consumption, or, putting the same ob- 
jective in another way, the budget surplus 
should “. . . bring the level of the nation’s 
total savings—personal and private, public 
and corporate—up to what is required to 
finance the total investment by the Govern- 
ment and industry in buildings and plant 
and machinery and higher stocks.” The gap 
between total savings and investment, esti- 
mated by the Chancellor at £140,000,000, is to 
be filled by increased taxation. 

Government expenditures, according to the 
budget, will be £3,934,000,000 for the fiscal 
year April 1951 through March 1952, an in- 
crease of £666,000,000 over the figure for the 
fiscal year 1950-51. Most of the increase 
will be for military and civil defense, which 
are to cost about £1,295,000,000 in 1951-52, or 
about £500,000,000 more than the expendi- 
ture for these purposes in the preceding year. 
Food subsidies are not to be raised above the 
level of £410,000,000 for the year 1950-51, and 





to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled rate 
plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—*‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury imports 
are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, 
calculated on the official rate. Certain imports are 
effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at ihe basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An official mar- 
ket with 2 rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the de- 
gree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the rate 
of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of reg- 
istered capital. The legal free market covers invisibles, 
including unregistered capital. Both purchases and sales 
of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent commission 
in favor of the Monetary Department of the Bank of 
Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were paid for 
at one or another of the following given rates, depending 
upon the essentiality of the article to the Paraguayan 
economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 4.98; prefer 
ential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade transac- 
tions were effected at the preferential B rate. Taxes of 2, 
5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, prefer 
ential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, since 
Apr. 18, 1950. For anumber of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, 
imports had been paid for at the official rate (3.12 gua 
ranies per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 
percent above the official, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions, is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The ul- 
controlled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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increases for social services and various other 
governmental functions are moderate. Reve- 
nue receipts are estimated at £4,158,000,000, 
or £329,000,000 more than the figure for the 
past fiscal year. Of this gain, £191,000,000 is 
attributed to the increase in revenue at last 
year’s tax rates and £138,000,000 is the in- 
crease expected from changes in taxation ef- 
fective in 1951-52. The principal changes 
in tax rates are an increase of 6 pence a 
pound, an additional 2144 percent, in the 
standard rate of personal income tax; an in- 
crease from 30 percent to 50 percent in the 
tax on distributed profits of companies; and 
increases in the tax on gasoline and other 
oils, entertainments, and certain consumer 
goods subject to the purchase tax. The sur- 
plus of revenue receipts over payments for 
1951-52 is budgeted at £224,000,000, whereas 
the surplus for the preceding year was 
£561,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The official index of industrial production 
for January was 141 and for February, 150, 
relative to 1946. The January figure was 6 
points higher and the February figure 10 
points higher than the index numbers for 
the corresponding two months a year ago. A 
provisional figure for March is 141, a slight 
decrease from the figure of 144 for the like 
month a year earlier, largely because of the 
early occurrence of Easter in 1951. However, 
the March provisional figure is 6 points above 
that of April 1950, when the Easter period 
occurred last year. Although raw-material 
shortages are widespread and particularly 
acute in some commodities, they have not 
prevented a high level of total industrial pro- 
duction during the early months of 1951. 

The Economic Survey for 1951 forecasts 
a continued gain in the gross national prod- 
uct in 1951, but at a slower rate than was 
achieved during the past 3 years. Industrial 
production for 1951 is expected to be about 
4 percent above the 1950 average, an increase 
due altogether to greater productivity. Last 
year there was a 9-percent rise in produc- 
tion, of which about 71% percent was at- 
tributed to productivity and the remainder 
to a greater number of workers employed. 
Inasmuch as industrial production in the 
last quarter of 1950 was about 4 percent 
above the annual average, the forecast con- 
templates no further rise in the average 
for 1951 above the end-1950 level. Short- 
ages of raw materials, interruptions due to 
conversion to war production, and inability 
to add appreciably to the civilian labor force 


, Stand in the way of a rise in output as great 


as the gain of last year. 

According to the Economic Survey, the re- 
armament program during the calendar year 
1951 will require additional resources of 
£400,000,000, valued at 1950 prices, above 
the level of last year’s defense expenditures. 
The 4 percent gain in industrial production 
is expected to provide £325,000,000 of re- 
sources toward meeting this demand. An ad- 
ditional £25,000,000 is to be provided from a 
further increase in excess of imports for cur- 
rent use over exports. The remaining £50,- 
000,000 to meet the rearmament program 
is expected to be met by reducing personal 
consumption. 

A greater part of the gain in national 
income and private income arising from 
greater production and advancing prices dur- 
ing recent years, particularly in 1950, has 
gone into company profits. Because of com- 
parative stability in wage rates, again par- 
ticularly in 1950, the share going into wages 
and other employment income has not risen 
as fast as total income. Rising corporate 
profits have been an important source for 
financing the high level of capital formation 
during the postwar years. Forecasts of sav- 
ings from different sectors of the economy 
given in the Economic Survey for 1951 and 
implied from the budget, show that undis- 


tributed profits are expected to continue at 
a high level. 
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OVERSEA POSITION 


Imports, valued c. i. f., totaled £848,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1951, compared with 
£697,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1950. 
Exports and reexports, valued f. o. b. at 
£613,000,000 for the first quarter of 1951, 
showed a slight fall from the figure of £630,- 
000,000 for the preceding quarter. The ad- 
verse balance of trade, with imports valued 
c. i. f. and exports f. o. b., rose from £67,000,- 
000 for the last quarter of 1950 to £235,000,000 
for the first 3 months of 1951. It is esti- 
mated that volume of imports during the 
first quarter of 1951 was 5 percent above last 
year’s average, whereas volume of exports was 
about 1 percent lower. Trade returns there- 
fore indicate that the expected change from 
the 1950 oversea surplus to a deficit, includ- 
ing stockpiling expenditures in 1951, is well 
under way. 

In 1950 the United Kingdom over-all bal- 
ance of payments showed a surplus of £229,- 
000,000. The Economic Survey indicates that, 
because of the large additional burdens im- 
posed on the economy by the defense pro- 
gram and the continued rise in import prices, 
last year’s surplus in the balance of payments 
cannot be continued in the coming year. 
Instead the Government must aim at main- 
tenance of a balance on current account 
exclusive of stockpiling purchases estimated 
at £100,000,000. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated in the House of Commons 
that there was a slight adverse balance of 
payments for the first quarter of 1951, and 
that export volume will have to be increased 
if objectives for 1951 are to be reached. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The index of import prices for March was 
128, relative to the 1950 average, and the 
index of export prices was 112. As both these 
index numbers were three points higher than 
the figures for February, there was little 
change in the adverse terms of trade in 
March. 

Domestic prices and wage rates continued 
to rise during March. The wholesale price 
index advanced 2.6 percent and reached the 
new peak of 309, relative to the 1938 average. 
The index of retail prices was 119 and the 
index of wage rates was 117, relative to mid- 
1947 as 100, and both indexes were 1 point 
higher than in February. There have been 
no factors indicating a decline in costs and 
prices, and further increases are expected. 
For example, it was announced in April that 
to meet recent wage increases there would 
be a 10-percent increase in railway freight 
rates.—U. S. EmBassy, LONDON, May 3, 1951. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIED FROZEN MEATS AND VEGETABLES: 
REDUCED TARIFF RATES TERMINATED 


The reduced tariff rates applicable to im- 
ports of frozen poultry, meats, and vegetables 
listed under Venezuelan tariff items Nos. 
1—A, B, C, D, E; 12—E; and 36—bis—A, B, C, D, E 
were terminated as of April 30, 1951, states a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
Hereafter the duty status of these products 
will be as follows: 

Frozen poultry will continue to be im- 
ported under item No. 1, Frozen poultry, and 
will be dutiable at 1.20 bolivares per gross 
kilogram. 

Frozen, salted, and dried meat (tariff items 
Nos, 1-—C, D, E and 36—bis—A) will be classified 
under item 482, which is included in the list 
of merchandise the importation of which is 
prohibited or reserved to the Government. 
Items 36—bis-—D, Hams, and 36—bis—E, Sau- 
sages, will be assessed import duties under 
items No. 36—-A and No. 36-B, respectively, at 
the rate of 1.20 bolivares per gross kilogram. 

Frozen vegetables will be dutiable under 
item 12-D, Vegetables, not specified, at the 
rate of 1.20 bolivares per gross kilogram. 
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ond quarter at Fort Hall on the £750,000 
Wanji Scheme, the largest hydroelectric de- 
velopment in Kenya. 

In Uganda, construction on the Owen 
Falls (Nile) hydroelectric project was re- 
tarded by poor rock strata in the river bed, 
requiring the shifting of the dam site some 
90 feet up-stream. Other delays were en- 
countered in the procurement and delivery 
of materials and heavy equipment. Never- 
theless, at the end of the year the Uganda 
Electricity Board announced that four of 
the projected ten 15,000-kw. generating 
units will be in operation by 1954. 

Electric power generated in Kenya and 
Tanganyika by the East African Power and 
Lighting Co. amounted to 95,489,801 kw.-hr. 
and 48,475,490 kw.-hr., respectively. In 
Uganda the nationalized power industry 
generated 16,454,623 kw.-hr. 


Pakistani Passenger Vessels 


The first two Pakistan-owned passenger 
ships to sail under the Pakistan flag are ex- 
pected to reach Karachi in May. The two 
ships were purchased in Great Britain by the 
Islamic Steamship Co., Ltd. 

The SS. Safina-E-Murad (formerly known 
as SS. El Nil) has a gross weight of 8,000 tons 
and can carry about 200 cabin and 1,200 
deck passengers. The 8,700-ton SS. Sajina- 
E-Arab (formerly the SS. Ozford Shire) is 
the second ship purchased and carry about 
1,300 passengers. These two passenger and 
cargo steamers will take part in the Haj sail- 
ings and will transport Pakistani Haj pil- 
grims to Mecca during the forthcoming Haj 
season. 

The Government of Pakistan, in order to 
increase the merchant shipping tonnage, 
has promised the local shipping companies 
the necessary foreign exchange to enable 
them to purchase ships in the sterling and 
dollar areas. 


Pakistan Approves 
Motor Vehicles 
Amendment Act, 1951 


The Motor Vehicles Amendment Act, 1951, 
cancels the provincial permits and allows the 
Central Government of Pakistan to regulate 
motor transport. The Central and provincial 
governments have agreed that the road- 
transport services should be nationalized 
within 5 years and that the railways should 
be offered 25 percent of the share capital. 

When a provincial government in Pakistan 
decides to operate highway-transport services 
it must be accomplished by a Road Transport 
Board made up of seven members, three from 
the Central Government and four, including 
the chairman from the provincial govern- 
ment. The Road Transport Board has the 
power not only to operate but also to acquire 
the property of the present road-transport 
operators. 


Sierra Leone Plans 
Highway Improvements 


Expansion and improvement of the road 
system in Sierra Leone is in progress, and the 
surfacing of some of the main roads has 
been started. Sierra Leone is cut by many 
rivers where road connections have been 
served by ferries. At some of these sites the 
ferry traffic is difficult during certain periods 
of the year, and constantly increasing road 
traffic has resulted in serious bottlenecks at 
a number of points. The Public Works De- 
partment has made a study of the possibility 
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of replacing a number of the more important 
ferries with bridges and has engaged a con- 
sulting engineer to survey the sites and fur- 
nish detailed estimates of costs and plans 
for each bridge. 

For many years the construction of roads 
in Sierra Leone was discouraged, and it was 
only recently that the road system in the 
territory has been connected with that of 
the Colony which embraces the area adjacent 
to Freetown. Considerable development of 
palm oil and other agricultural production 
is possible and improved road transportation 
would facilitate such development. 


Egypt-Jordan Air-Transport 
Agreement Concluded 


A bilateral air-transport agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Hashemite Jordan Kingdom 
was initiated in Cairo on April 20, 1951. Ac- 
cording to members of the Egyptian Civil 
Aviation Department, the agreement follows 
the Egyptian standard form. It is expected 
that the agreement will be signed soon. 


Nigeria Plans to Modernize 
Communication Facilities 


The Nigerian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment has announced plans for replacing the 
present telegraph wire lines by very high fre- 
quency radio service. It is expected that 
several years will be required to complete 
the project. The first section, which is to 
be ready for use this year, will be between 
Lagos and Ibadan. 

On May 1, according to the Cable and Wire- 
less Ltd. of Nigeria, radiotelephone service 
was instituted between West Africa and the 
United States, Canada, Spain, Italy, and 
Gibraltar. 


New Power Plant 
Will Supply Zanzibar With 
Alternating Current 


The government of Zanzibar recently 
awarded a £200,000 contract to the English 
Electric Co., Ltd. for the erection of a Diesel 
generating plant and substation. The power 
supply will then be changed from direct to 
alternating current. The estimated cost of 
rewiring the distribution system is £50,000. 
Arrangements are also being made so that 
future extensions to the power-supply system 
can be mude as required. 


Panama Road Notes 


The road net of Panama in 1949 extended 
only 1,071.1 miles, including 134.5 miles of 
concrete-surfaced road, 213.2 miles of asphalt 
macadam, 316.7 miles of gravel-top, and 361.7 
miles of earth road. Although a few kilome- 
ters were added to existing roads during the 
year, nearly all road work was in the form of 
repairs. The total amount expended for 
roads, road maintenance, and bridges, dur- 
ing 1950 was $3,999,962.26, which was a sub- 
stantial increase over the $2,801,994.82 ex- 
pended in 1949. Severe financial losses were 
suffered by agriculturists in the Province of 
Chiriqui, who were unable to meet delivery 
schedules, when the Central Highway was 
closed to traffic for about 10 days in Decem- 
ber because heavy rains rendered the road 
impassable. Indicative of the conditions of 
some of the highways was the action of the 
Ministry of Public Works in limiting the 
weight of cargos carried over certain sections 
of road. It was reported that some loaded 
vehicles exceeded by as much as two and 
one-half times the weight capacity of these 
roads and bridges. 

Construction was started on a bridge 
across the Caldera River at Bajo Lindo Pass 
near Boquete in Chiriqui Province, which 
will eventually form part of a proposed 60—70 
kilometer highway connecting Boquete with 
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Notes on Insurance in Union of South Africa 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


The insurance industry in the Union of South Africa is supervised by the Registrar 
of Insurance, who is appointed by, and functions under, the control of the Minister of 
Finance. No insurer may operate in the Union without the approval of the Registrar. 

Basic insurance legislation applying to both domestic and foreign insurers is con- 
tained in Act No. 27 of 1943, as amended, and in regulations issued thereunder. Foreign 
insurers may operate in the Union eitker by forming a subsidiary company there, or by 
setting up a branch office; however, a foreign insurer may operate through a branch 
office only if it has carried on business in another country for at least 20 years. Qualify- 
ing deposits are required, amounting to £10,000 each for life, fire, marine, or automobile 
insurance and £5,000 each for miscellaneous branches of casualty insurance; a deposit 
of £30,000 covers all the nonlife branches. Deposits take the form of cash or approved 
securities lodged with the Treasury. In addition, insurers are required to maintain in 
South Africa assets sufficient to cover their liabilities there; a certain proportion of 
such assets must be invested as required by law. 

In 1948 there were 98 insurers doing business in South Africa. Of these, 21 were 
South African companies, 59 were British, 11 were companies having head offices in 
other British Commonwealth countries and 7 were from other foreign countries. In 
addition, there were 8 firms authorized to carry on business as agents on behalf of 
brokers and underwriters at Lloyd’s, and about 40 small local insurers selling funeral- 
benefit insurance. Total net premium income for all insurers in 1948 reportedly amounted 
to £27,750,000, a 26-percent increase over the 1946 total of £22,038,000, and about 60 per- 
cent over the 1944 total of £17,555,000. By way of comparison, national income in 1948. 
according to one estimate, totaled £784,000,000, a 10-percent increase over the estimated 
1946 total of £700,000,000 and about 20 percent over the estimated 1944 total of 
£634,000,000. 

Fire insurance was written in 1948 by 80 companies (23 Union and 57 foreign). Total 
net 1948 fire premiums came to £2,500,000, as compared with £1,757,000 in 1946 and 
£1,398,000 in 1944. Marine insurance was written in 1948 by 59 companies (11 Union 
and 48 foreign). Total net 1948 marine premiums came to £650,000, as compared with 
£414,000 in 1946 and £544,000 in 1944. Automobile insurance was written in 1948 by 
76 companies (19 Union and 57 foreign). Total net 1948 automobile premiums came 
to £3,100,000, as compared with £1,851,000 in 1946 and £1,221,000 in 1944. Miscellaneous 
branches of casualty insurance, including accident and health, burglary, bonding, plate- 
glass and third-party liability, were written in 1948 by 79 companies (20 Union and 
59 foreign). Total net 1948 miscellaneous casualty premiums came to £2,500,000, as 
against £1,949,000 in 1946 and £1,625,000 in 1944. 

Life insurance was written in 1948 by 31 companies (8 Union and 23 foreign). Total 
net 1948 life premiums came to £19,000,000, a 10-percent increase over the 1946 total 
of £16,067,000 and about 32 percent over the 1944 total of £12,767,000. By way of com- 
parison, time deposits, including savings, amounted in 1948, according to one estimate, 
to £41,300,000, about 15 percent less than the estimated 1946 total of £48,700,000 and 
about 13 percent less than the estimated 1944 total of £47,600,000. The largest part of 
the life-insurance business written is sold by South African insurers. 

Automobile third-party liability insurance is compulsory under the Motor Vehicle 
Insurance Act of 1942, which became effective in 1946. Under the Act all automobile 
owners are required to carry insurance with an authorized insurer covering liability for 
personal injuries to third parties. The Act gives injured third parties a direct right of 
recovery against the insurer. Automobile insurance rates have to be approved by the 
Government, and, with minor exceptions, they are identical for all authorized insurers. 

Two compulsory social insurance schemes are in effect in South Africa covering 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (No. 30 of 1941 as amended) in general, provides for compulsory insurance for 
workers whose annual earnings do not exceed £1,000. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is sold only by a Government-operated fund, except for a few long-established 
employer’s mutual associations which provide coverage in the mining and construction 
industries. Premiums are computed as a percentage of total payroll according to the 
degree of risk in the occupation involved and are paid entirely by employers. Native 
workers are covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act but receive smaller benefits 
than white workers. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act (No. 53 of 1946 as amended), in general, provides 
for compulsory insurance for workers whose annual earnings do not exceed £750. Un- 
employment insurance is administered through a Board appointed by the Secretary for 
Labor. Premiums are fixed by law in an amount depending on each employee's wage, 
and are paid by contributions from employers, employees, and the Government. A 1949 
amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act excluded nearly all native workers 
from coverage. 











Almirante in Bocas del Toro Province to form 


cations in the Republic and encouraging 


the first road connection between these two 
areas. The completion of this highway 
should give an impetus to agricutlural de- 
velopment in the area it will serve. The 
lack of such transportation facilities is one 
of the prime reasons for the lack of such 
development in potentially rich agricultural 
country. 

Panama demonstrated a deep interest in 
the continuation of work on the Inter- 
American Highway, with a view to its long- 
range potential in assisting land communi- 


tourism and commercial activity, and, per- 
haps more especially, to the immediate bene- 
fits the renewal of such work would mean 
in providing employment and setting up an 
inflow of money into the country. On 
Panama’s initiative, the First Conference of 
Ministers of Public Works of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama on the Inter-American 
Highway met in Panama City on March 4 
and resolved that their respective Govern- 
ments urge the United States to enact leg- 
islation for the completion of this project. 
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T . ‘ a! 7. ry. 
~ Monthly United States Foreign Trade 
(Continued from p. 8) 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS “—Continued 
1051 1950 1951 January-March 
Item z 5 > » ved " aR es 
— — ‘i . =e Septem- , . | Novem- | Decem- eer Febru- P . 
March March April May August hor October her her January ary 1950 1951 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—C ontinued 
Agricultural imports Continued 
Wool, unmanufactured | } | 
f{thous. of Ib! 43, 542 42, 091 40, 327 34, 555 48,664 | 37,561 32, 216 34,8902 | 27,254 46,953 | 32,605 | 140, 554 123, 100 
\thous. of dol 84, 903 31, 863 27, 925 31, 055 46, 864 36,818 | 33, 452 39,188 | 38,216 | 66, 291 53,692 | 103,996 | 204, 886 
Nonagricultural imports, total } | 
thous. of dol 495,348 | 353,827 | 310,811 | 375,097 408,167 | 434,131 | 508,224 | 478,010 | 500,944 | 509,335 | 430,220 | 978,905 | 1, 434, 903 
Fish, incl. shellfish do 12, 125 10, 774 8, 119 12, 102 15,546 | 13,698 | 16,812] 16,270! 16,571 13, 023 11, 884 31,281 | 37,032 
Undressed furs ..-do 11, 300 8, 955 5, 414 7, 331 5,042 | 12,569] 13,644] 8,643] 10,701 13,628 | 9,723 26, 085 34, 651 
| wae fthous. of lb 30, 335 46, 982 45, 610 31, 202 46, 319 37,407 | 29,698 | 40,127 | 29,075 54, 507 13, 279 97,801 | 98, 121 
Burlaps -\thous. of dol 8, 709 9,697 | 9,502 6,592 |} 10,094} 7,926) 6,605| 9,075 6, 844 14, 202 3, 789 20, 352 26, 700 
Silk manufactures thous. of dol -- 3, 717 1, 885 | 1, 640 1,470 || 3, 182 4,173 | 4, 699 | 4,120} 3,932 4, 082 | 4, 238 6, 764 | 12, 037 
Paper and paper materials do. 77, 900 58,991 | 50,819 67, 817 67,157 | 64, 158 70,532 | 67,605 | 71,213 | 74,619 | 66,457 170, 246 218, 976 
Woodpulp .{ thous. of short tons 198 203 | 150 204 || 186 | 194 | 207 | 209 205 219 | 206 622 | 623 
oodPwIP-) thous. of dol 26, 361 19,491 | 14,695 | 19,610 || 18, 648 | 20,375 | 22,613 | 23,790 | 24,646 | 27, 766 26, 431 57,097 | 80, 558 
Nawaneint fthous. of Ib 898,074 | 770,049 | 739,119 | 974,871 || 735,209 | 839,761 | 898,366 | 771,914 | 836,088 | 798,665 | 667,629 |2, 219,446 | 2,364, 368 
en \thous. of dol 44,222 | 35,846] 33,703 | 44,927 34,066 | 38,996 | 42,000 | 37,167 | 41,058 | 39,742 | 32,942] 102,121 | 116, 906 
Petroleum and products._ thous. of dol 50, 246 51, 417 48, 406 45, 295 51,219 | 49,889 | 55,350) 50,736 | 53,950) 59, 661 50, 307 143,979 | 160,214 
Crude petroleum {thous. of bbls 14, 305 14, 924 14,067 | 13,731 || 15, 688 15,086 | 15,496 | 13, 269 | 15,185 16,192 | 12,699 43,249 | 43,196 
oo \thous. of dol 30,603 } 32,374 | 30,563} 29,031 || 32,891 30,981 | 33,356 | 28,353 | 30,687 | 33,240 | 27,246] 94,455 | 91,089 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set, 6, 963 4, 804 3, 215 4, 602 6, 189 5, 855 6, 094 | 4, 398 | 5, 192 | 5, 818 8,111 12, 949 20, 892 
thous. of dol | | | 
Nonferrous ores & metals including 
ferro-alloys thous. of dol 86, 281 60, 478 52,473 | 80,605 83,640 | 79, 220 | 98, 894 | 90,078 | 116,120 100, 843 70, 982 199, 296 258, 106 
Sactanbead, We fthous. of Ib 72, 124 90,415 | 69,039 | 132, 233 67,152 | 72,597 125,190 | 78,344 | 109,614 91,655 | 89,700 | 325,598 | 253, 479 
opper \thous. of dol_-| 17, 952 14,825 | 11,789 | 23,283 || 14,508 | 16,649 | 29,690 | 19,917 | 28,118 | 23,466 | 22, 662 54,155 | 64, 080 
Lead 18 fthous. of Ib___| 29, 835 52, 489 65,575 | 109,849 || 100,877 | 83,643 | 87,659 | 121,802 | 228,579 | 62,915 | 25,655 | 182,909 | 118, 405 
— \thous. of dol 4, 828 5, 621 6,341 | 11,029 || 11,145 | 10,907 | 12, 568 16, 800 30,509 | 9,141 | 4,224 19, 887 | 18, 193 
Tin 19 f{thous. of Ib 16, 035 14,997 | 9,706 24, 210 28, 045 20,201 | 21,031 | 14,842] 17,489 23,253 | 11,513 58, 734 | 50, 801 
am \thous. of dol 23, 219 10, 571 7,924 | 17,669 23,560 | 17,413] 19,628 | 15,182] 19,158 27,066 | 15,443 43, 433 | 65, 728 
Chemicals and related products | 
thous. of dol 29, 291 13, 258 14, 580 13, 584 10, 925 | 16, 138 19,436 | 22,101 | 23,422 26,591 | 25, 791 33, 179 81, 673 
1 Data include MDAP shipments valued as follows: 1950, August, $21 million; Sep- ® This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 
tember, $31 million; October, $52 million; November, $54 million; December, $76 million; tion to the countries shown. 
1951, January, $52 million; February, $95 million; March, $97 million; and January- Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: January-March 1950 and 1951, less than 
March 1951, $243 million $1,000 and $395,000, respectively. 
2 Total exports include “‘special category’? exports but data by countries and areas 1! Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
exclude ‘‘special category’’ exports valued as follows: 1950, August, $46 million; Sep- 2 Data exclude selected items in these groups after they were moved into ‘“‘special 
tember, $57 million; October, $75 million; November, $85 million; December, $112 million; category’’ classes. See Foreign Trade Statistics Notes for June and September 1950. 
1951, January, $78 million; February, $121 million; March, $134 million; and January- 13 Imports for consumption. 
March 1951, $333 million. : 4 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re- 
3 This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries ported in pieces. 
shown. 15 Oil equivalent. 
4 Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: January-March 1950 and 1951, $2,000 and 16 Clean content pounds. 
$1,000, respectively. MDAP shipments reported separately in August 1950, as $19.3 17 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small 
million; September, $25.0 million; October, $44.8 million; November, $51.9 million; items of copper manufactures. 
December, $59.4 million; and in 1951, January, $48.5 million; February $87.3 million; and 's Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
March $78.2 million are included only in part, that part classed as ‘‘special category’’ items of lead manufactures. 
exports being excluded as indicated in headnote. : !1® Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 
5 The 10 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, Bulgaria, *Export indexes of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, particularly those of unit value 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. in 1950, are influenced by sales of large quantities of food products at prices considerably 
6 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa and French West Africa. below market quotations. Such exports include sales from Government-owned surplus 
7 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Other British West Africa. and shipments on which subsidies were paid by the Department of Agriculture. 
§ Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of Dec. 31, 1950. 
Itinerary: Washington, D. C., and New York, pane), and pneumatic tools. He is now in 
N. Y. the United States for a 2 months’ visit. 
46. Germany—Heinrich Becker, represent- United States address: “% Consulate General 
ing B. Raimann GmbH., Maschinenfabrik of Netherlands, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
und Eissengiesserei (manufacturer and ex- York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, and 
porter), St. Georgen/Freiburg, Breisgau, is possibly other cities. 
interested in exporting special woodworking 49. Philippines—Soledad de la Victoria, 
(Continued from p. 11) machinery, and in establishing a new sales 201 Singson Building, Manila, wishes to con- 
organization. Scheduled to arrive early in tact exporters of groceries, dairy products, 
Tampa, Washington (D. C.), New York, Fort May, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. textiles, and paper products. Scheduled to 
Lauderdale, St. Petersburg, and Miami. United States address: “% Henry Weigand arrive June 15, 1951, via New York, for a 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- Co., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. visit of 6 months. United States address: 
pared. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, and pos- Visayan Trading Co., 30 Church Street, New 
44. Chile—G. Glucksman (agent), Cascilla sibly other cities. York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: Atlanta, San 
2726, Santiago, wishes to obtain representa- 47. India—Satya Paul Virmani, represent- Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
tion for industrial chemicals, drugs and ing S. P. Chemical Works Ltd., and Jawala World Trade Directory Report being 
pharmaceuticals, small industrial machinery, Flour Mills, both located in Amritsar (no prepared. ; 
tertile machinery, and novelties. He is now street addresses given), is interested in pur- 50. Union of South Africa—A. M. Lensvelt, 
——| in the United States for an indefinite visit. chasing chemical manufacturing plants, representing Lensvelt and Co. (Pty.), Ltd. 
United States address: % Continental Tex- breakfast food manufacturing machinery, (agent), Lensvelt’s Buildings, 147 President 
ging tile Co., 60 Worth Street, New York 13, New and industrial chemicals. Scheduled to ar- Street (P. O. Box 2651), Johannesburg, is 
per- York. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. rive the middle of May, via New York, for a interested in importing fishing tackle and 
andl 45. Colombia—Juan Guillermo Restrepo visit of 2months. United States address: % fiber-glass blanks for the manufacture of 
noon Jaramillo, representing Almacenes “La Gillespie and Co., 91 Wall Street, New York, fishing rods, and requests technical informa- 
p an Primavera” (manufacturer, importer, whole- N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington tion on the use of fiber glass as an insulator, 
On saler), 52-57 Calle Colombia, Medellin, is (D. C.), and Chicago. for molding purposes. Scheduled to arrive 
se of interested in establishing contacts with ex- 48. Netherlands—C. Van Vliet, represent- May 29, via New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
mer- port houses dealing in general department ing Grasso’s Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, United States address: % Barclay’s Bank, 
ican store merchandise; also, interested in certain exporter), 27 Parallelweg, ’s-Hertogenbosch, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
ch 4 phases of agriculture. Scheduled to arrive is interested in exporting cooling, refrigerat- Chicago, Baltimore, and Glastonbury 
ern- May 17, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. ing and deep-freeze plants, cooling compres- (Conn.). 
leg- United States address: “% Carlos Aschner & sors, air compressors, steel cylinders for 
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liquefied petroleum gases (butane and pro- 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
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51. Union of South Africa—W. O. Heimann, 
representing Transafrican Indent (Pty.) Ltd. 
(sales and indent agent), 506-509 Pan-Africa 
House, Troye Street, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for printed piece 
goods, calico, toweling, flannelette, denim, 
poplin, cotton duck and canvas, suitings, 
linings, underwear fabrics, nylon materials, 
rainwear fabrics, tie materials, furnishing 
materials, plastic belting, buttons, buckles, 
and elastic fabrics. Direct representation of 
mills or converters desired. Scheduled to 
arrive June 10, via New York, for a visit of 
8 weeks. United States address: c/o Rutger 
Fabrics Corporation, 1412 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be cb- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United States 
from this Division and from Department cof 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 

Cement Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Chile. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—E] Salva- 
dor. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Cotton Ginneries—Colombia. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Ecuador. 

Dental Supply Houses—Paraguay. 

Dry..Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—-Canada. 

Electric-Power 
Africa. 

Electric-Power Companies—Haiti. 

Electric-Power Companies—Morocco. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Canada. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Chile. 

Fire-Fighting-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Brazil. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Glass and Glassware. Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Turkey. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Hardware, Builders, Manufacturers— 
Switzerland. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Egypt. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Greece. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Haiti. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Chile. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Union of South Africa. 

Petroleum Industry—Honduras. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Cuba. 

Sewing-machine Importers and Dealers— 
Norway. 

Sources of Foreign-Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Union of 
South Africa. 

Textile Industry—Hong Kong. 


Companies—French West 





Chemical production indexes in Spain for 
1950 rose in general over those in 1948 and 
1949. The most important increases were 
in superphosphate, sulfuric acid, and caustic 
soda. 
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(Continued from p. 23) 


on aeration of water insuring steady cir- 
culation through the tub. Danish manufac- 
turers exhibited an extensive line of house- 
hold equipment, with principal emphasis on 
electrical appliances of all kinds. The new 
models in housekeeping appliances were 
smaller, lighter, and more streamlined, evi- 
dencing a distinct improvement over early 
postwar models. 

Dominant buying interest appeared to be 
concentrated on textile semimanufactures. 
Firm orders in other merchandise were 
largely confined to domestic sales of Danish 
goods. Foreign-trade commitments were 
largely tentative, contingent upon the is- 
suance of import licenses. Active business 
was further hampered by the Upward trend 
in raw-material costs and uncertainty over 
future prices, which made long-range com- 
mitments uncertain. Exhibitors were reluc- 
tant to release any concrete data on the 
extent of business that could be anticipated 
as a result of participation in the fair. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained either directly from Indus- 
trimessens Sekretariat, Bulewesbej 8A, 
Cophenhagen V., Denmark, or from the Com- 
mercial Attaché’s Office, Embassy of Den- 
mark, 2374 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Chicago Food Convention 
And Show Plans Announced 


The National Association of Retail Grocers, 
which is staging its first International Food 
and Fixtures Exposition in conjunction with 
its annual convention in Chicago, June 9-15, 
1951, recently announced plans for a full- 
week program. The first great world-wide 
Food Exposition will open officially at 1:00 
p. m., Saturday, June 9, at Chicago’s Navy 
pier. Nearly 2 miles of exhibits will feature 
the industry’s newest ideas, the latest in 
food-store products, and the most modern 
fixtures, machines, and methods on the 
market today. An important part of this 
event will be two sample food stores, one of 
the supermarket type and the other a typical 
United States grocery store, completely re- 
produced as they are now in successful 
operation. 

The Association states that leading the 
foreign nations in exhibit space is the Neth- 
erlands. Dutch delicacies for dinner tables 
in the United States will be displayed. The 
Dutch foods which will make their debut 
to the American public include varieties of 
biscuits, chocolate, canned meat, game and 
poultry products, candied fruit, and spice 
and cocktail specialties. Unusual and at- 
tractive packaging is expected to draw spe- 
cial attention to many Netherlands products. 
Among the other countries to participate are 
Portugal and French Morocco. Many prod- 
ucts of other nations will also be displayed 
by United States importers. 

On the program of the convention are 
addresses by industry leaders and Govern- 
ment officials on food problems of national 
and world importance. Monday’s conven- 
tion session will begin at 10:00 a. m. with an 
address on price-control regulations by an 
executive of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
There will also be a retailer’s panel on store 
lay-out and stock arrangement. The re- 
mainder of the week’s program will include 
various discussions dealing with the produce 
and the meat sections and general discus- 
sions on OPS regulations and their effect on 
food merchants. The convention will close 
Friday noon, June 15. 

Further information on the NARGUS 
Fifty-Second Annual Convention and Inter- 





national Food and Fixtures Exposition may 
be obtained from Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, Secre- 
tary-Manager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


Consumer Items Displayed 
In South African Exhibition 


Approximately 150 firms displayed prod- 
ucts of the South African industry in an area 
covering over 120,000 square feet at the Rand 
Easter Show, Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, March 16—26, 1951. More than 445,000 
people attended the show. 

Among the industrial products on display 
were unbleached calicos, worsted flannels, 
serges, clothing, tobacco, wines, paints, 
varnishes, polishes, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, furniture, electrical household appli- 
ances, musical instruments, building ma- 
terials, mining equipment, machine tools, 
farm implements, iron and steel products, 
jewelry, and notions. 

Plans call for expansion of the industria] 
section of the 1952 event to 165,000 square 
feet. 


Further information may be obtained 
either from the Witwatersrand Agricultural 
Society, Johannesburg, Union of South 


Africa, or the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, Embassy of the Union of South 
Africa, 3101 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington. D. C. 


Ten Foreign Countries at 
Spring Fair in Finland 


Finland’s Spring Fair, which featured both 
domestic and foreign products, took place in 
the Messuhalli (Fair Hall) in Helsinki, April 
8-15. Ten foreign countries, half of them 
from behind the iron curtain, participated in 
the event. 

Metal products and machinery, both do- 
mestic and foreign, predominated in the 
exhibits, but many consumer goods were 
also on display, including textiles, furniture, 
leather goods, household appliances, and 
sporting equipment. A quintet of British 
motor vehicles was prominently displayed 
and attracted considerable attention. 

Further information on this event and 
dates of the 1952 fair may be obtained either 
directly from Massa, Messuhalli, Helsinki, 
Finland, or the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, Legation of Finland, 1900 Twenty- 
fourth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Bakery Exhibition 
Staged in Dublin 


The International Bakery Exhibition was 
held in the Mansion House, Dublin, Ireland, 
from April 10 to 13, 1951, under the auspices 
of the Irish Bakers’, Confectioners’, and 
Allied Workers’ Union. The goods displayed 
were from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Western Germany, Netherlands, 
Scotland, and the United States. Attend- 
ance exceeded expectations and the exhibi- 
tion was judged a success. 

Further information on the event may be 
obtained either directly from the Irish 
Bakers’, Confectioners’ and Allied Workers’ 
Union, Dublin, Ireland, or from the Office 
of the Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
Ireland, 2234 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, D. C. 





During the first quarter of 1951, 95,304,298 
pounds of wheat was transferred to bonded 
mills in Buffalo, New York, and St. Louis to 
be ground into flour for export. From this 
wheat, 67,029,298 pounds of flour were pro- 
duced. In addition, 153,105 pounds of do- 
mestic flour was fed into the flour milled 
from bonded wheat. 
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